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There’s more for all in the new 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


You'll be fascinated by your first copy of the new Presbyterian 
Survey. As always you'll find the interesting articles of the Church 
in action and material for the Christian home, plus many striking 
new features—all refreshed by a sparkling new format—16 
pages in color. 


w 9 Two-color section each month presenting a special emphasis in 
Ne ” the life of the Church 


N ew! Two pages for and about youth 


y% Monthly news roundup of the important happenings throughout 
N ew. the Assembly 


New! Picture story each month showing the Church at work 


The first new issue is coming in March! 


Presbyterian Survey, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 


$2.00 per year $1.75 in clubs of five or more 









































YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





February 4 ends week 
of prayer for World 
Missions 


Survey Week 
February 11-17 


Women emphasize 
stewardship, Negro 
work 


Race Relations Sunday 
February 11 


February 9 
World Day of 
Prayer 


Stewardship 
season approaching 





The Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for World Missions which opened 
January 28 closes on February 4 with the special offering for the work 
of our missionaries on the foreign fields. Stories of what is going on on 
each of these fields were carried in the January issue of the PRESBYTERIAN 
SuRVEY to give you a glimpse of the tremendous responsibility which is 
ours in the world today. The prayers as well as the financial support of 
every member of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., are needed to meet 
this responsibility. Make this day meaningful in your life and the life 
of your congregation by observing it prayerfully. 


“ 


Presbyterian Survey Week is upon us—the week you are especially urged 
to subscribe to your only official magazine, published by the Church for 
the Church. This year you have an opportunity such as never before 
to subscribe to a magazine containing all the interesting features of the 
past, plus twelve exciting new pages presented in two colors. Included 
in the new features of the magazine are an eight-page news section, a 
monthly picture story telling what is happening in a particular phase 
of the Church’s program, and a monthly section of featured articles on 
some subject vital to the life of the Church. March will be concerned 
with evangelism; April tells the story of higher education; while May 
presents the Christian home, to mention only three. Two pages will be 
devoted to stories for and about the youth of the Church. You won’t want 
to miss a single issue! See your Secretary of Education in the Women of 
the Church about your subscription today. 


With the emphasis at the general meeting on “Each One Reach One” the 
Women of the Church will be concerned with stewardship and Negro 
work at their circle meetings. The Bible study will center around the 
prayers of Christ. 


In a section of the country where there are more Negroes than in any 
other, the number of Negroes who are Presbyterians is pitifully small. 
However, the Negro Presbyterian churches in the South are doing 
something. They are alive—awake to the challenge of Christianity today. 
On this Sunday you should learn what they are doing, what the need for 
more churches is, what you can do to help give the Negro his rightful 
place in the life of the nation. Write Rev. Alex. R. Batchelor, Division 
of Negro Work, Board of Church Extension, 712 Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia, to find out what you can do in observing this day. 


Each year the United Council of Church Women, now a part of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, sponsors a day of prayer for 
women throughout the world. Although it was originally designed to be 
observed just by women, the whole Church of Christ is rapidly adopting 


it as a time to pause and pray for those things close to our hearts in a 
world of need. 


All churches are thinking and talking budgets this month prior to the 
every member canvass drives early in March. Now is the time for each 
Christian to take stock of his stewardship. Are you giving all you can, not 
only of your money, but also of your time and talents? 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e “Name It Faith,” the story 
of Faith Church in Jackson, 
Mississippi, a Negro church 
which illustrates in a very con- 
crete way what can be done in 
Negro work in any community 
where there are people who are 
concerned about the need for 
active, alert Negro Christians. 


e The story of what a youth 
group in Memphis did to arouse 
interest in the need for a place 
for Negroes to worship, told in 
“They've Been Shooting for 
Their Project.” 


e Bob S. Hodges, Jr.’s story of 
“The Stewardship of Saturday 
Night.” Did you ever think that 
God might like some of your 
time before the Sabbath as well 
as your time on that day? 


e A realistic message straight 
“From Behind the Bamboo 
Screen” giving a picture of how 
difficult it is to carry on Chris- 
tian work in a land overrun 
with Communist forces. 


e “When Parents Pray,” in 
which Leland Foster Wood tells 
how necessary it is that parents 
pray with their children in 
order to teach them the value 
of this communion with their 
God and Father. 


e An account of the destruction 
a chaplain found in Korea 
shortly after the U. N. troops 
started their march northward 
as given in “This Is Our Home.” 
Will we as Christians be willing 
to help rehabilitate these peo- 
ple when we get the opportunity 
to do so? 


e The cover photo—R. N.S, 
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The story of a new Negro 
church which is making a 
real contribution 


By R. D. BEDINGER* 


Name It Faith! 


HEN A NEGRO BAPTIST WOMAN saw 

W the building being erected she inquired its 

name. In reply she was told that none had 
been selected. Quickly came her suggestion: “Then 
name it Faith Presbyterian Church, for surely it re- 
quires great faith to put up a fine building like this 
without a single Negro Presbyterian in the city!” 
At the next meeting of the Presbyterian Council of 
Jackson, Mississippi, her suggestion was proposed 
and approved. 

The Jackson Presbyterian Council, composed 
originally of three, now five, laymen from each 
church and of all the Presbyterian ministers of the 
city, was organized in October, 1944, for the purpose 
of united action in establishing new Presbyterian 
churches in the rapidly growing capital city. Two 
weeks later at its second meeting a committee was 
appointed “to investigate the prospects for the de- 


* Executive Secretary of Central Mississippi Presbytery. 








velopment of work among the Negroes of the com- 
munity.” This was significant because it revealed 
that the members of the Council, representing the 
then four Presbyterian churches of Jackson, felt a 
deep sense of responsibility for the souls of the 
Negroes in their midst and were determined to do 
something about it. There had been sporadic at- 
tempts at Negro evangelization through Sunday 
schools sponsored by individual white churches in 
the past, but these had failed to last. Arrange- 
ments were made for the salary and living quarters 
for a Negro minister. During the next two years 
four Negro ministers were interviewed without suc- 
cess. The 1946 budget carried an item of $2,100 for 
the salary of a Negro minister. 

By July of 1947 the Council had purchased two 
lots in a new subdivision of northwest Jackson. It 
was a wise choice, for this section has developed 
greatly, affording homes for a considerable popula- 
tion. An Army chapel, a beautiful building, was 
purchased, dismantled, transported 130 miles and 
rebuilt at an approximate cost of $14,000. A third 
of the building was blocked off and ten Sunday- 
school rooms were provided. 








Early in November, 1947, Rev. W. J. Gipson came 
in answer to our call. For thirteen years he had been 
pastor of the Berea Presbyterian Church and Assis- 
tant Director of the Berean Presbyterian Center, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. He is one of the most gifted 
ministers of Snedecor Memorial Synod, having 
served for a time as vice-chairman of the General 
Assembly’s Committee on Negro Work and now serv- 
ing as a member of the Board of Trustees of Still- 
man College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and as chairman 
of the Committee on Education in his synod. He is 
a native of Florida and the product of a Negro 
Presbyterian church near DeFuniak Springs. He 
graduated from Stillman College and holds an A. B. 
degree from Southern University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. The Council was indeed fortunate to 
secure this efficient and consecrated servant of God. 

For two months Mr. Gipson visited tirelessly 
among the families of the community and at the 
three Negro colleges, pointing to the opening serv- 
ices at Faith Presbyterian Chapel. The happy day, 
December 28, 1947, arrived. The building was 
crowded to its capacity with some 250 Negroes and 
125, white friends. At least 200 more of both races 
were turned away as there was not even standing 
room left. It was a memorable service and a most 
auspicious beginning of our work with and among 
the 30,000 Negroes of the city. The free-will offering 
amounted to over $100.00, with which they paid 
for the piano, purchased on faith! Before the serv- 
ice closed a test was made to discover if any Pres- 
byterian Negroes had found their way to the church. 
One woman arose. She had come only recently from 
a Presbyterian Church near Newton, Mississippi. 

It was natural that succeeding services should 
not be so well attended, for many had come to the 
first service out of mere curiosity. The interest was 
high, nevertheless. The growth was slow, but en- 
couraging. A Sunday school was organized with 12 
adults and children. Today the enrollment is 74. 
The Sunday and Wednesday services have been well 
attended. The first vacation church school enrolled 
120 pupils; the second, 147. 

On April 21, 1949, sixteen months after the doors 
of Faith Chapel were opened, a church was or- 
ganized by Ethel Presbytery with 35 charter mem- 
bers. ‘Two elders and three deacons were duly elected 
and ordained. Before the church year closed 15 
more members had been added. Of the 50, 18 came 
in on profession of faith. The Women of the Church 
and the Young People of the Church have thriving 
organizations. 

Mr. Gipson, after many years of bachelorhood, 
decided to get married. The Council at once bought 
a beautiful manse a few hundred yards from the 
church building. It cost $4,646. The former As- 
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Kindergarten group at Faith Presbyterian Church 


sembly’s Committee on Negro Work donated $1,000 
and from the beginning assumed a generous portion 
of the pastor’s salary. This committee (now the 
Division of Negro Work of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension) also donated $2,500 towards a second Negro 
chapel in Jackson which has just been completed. 
For the present it will serve as an outpost of Faith 
Church. 

An ex-missionary to Africa was invited to bring 
her curios and tell of her work in that far away 
land. At the appointed hour the rain descended in 
torrents and only fourteen brave souls came to the 
service. At the conclusion of her address the pastor 
suggested that an offering should be taken for our 
work in the Belgian Congo. It amounted to $114.00. 
There was a crisp $100.00 note in the plate. The 
deacon examined it carefully, held a whispered con- 
versation with the pastor, then took the note back 
to the humble little woman who had given it. He 
suggested that she must have made a mistake. But 
she refused to take it back, saying that it was a free- 
will gift for the salvation of souls in Africa. Later 
it was learned that Mr. Gipson had been faithfully 
preaching on stewardship, with particular reference 
to the tithe. This woman had been convinced of 
her duty to tithe, and began to make amends for 
past failures by contributing $100.00 out of her 
meager savings. On another occasion a sixteen-year- 
old youth brought $18.00 at one time to the offering, 
representing the tithe of his earnings delivering 
papers, plus a small legacy. Such giving augurs well 
for the future of Faith Presbyterian Church. It has 
started out as a liberal church. During the first two 
years its contributions amounted to $1,866.61 for 
current expenses and $411.97 for benevolences, a 
total of $2,278.58. This represents a per capita giv- 
ing of $31.91. For the current year Faith Church 
has been requested to give $1,000.00 as its quota to 
the Jackson Presbyterian Council for expansion 
work in the city. And Faith will do it! 
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Building from the Top 


IN NEGRO WORK 


By ALEX. R. BATCHELOR 
Secretary of the Division of Negro Work, Board of Church Extension. 


Negro educator of Georgia, entitled, You Can’t 

Build a Chimney from the Top. It was a plea 
for social change by educational process. We must 
face things as they are, said the author, and build 
slowly but surely from the ground up. 

But there is a sense in which every chimney is 
built from the top. The top has been built in the 
mind and planning of the architect. It is there in 
the blueprint before a brick has been laid. So it is 
with Christian life relations. God has given us a 
plan, revealed on the pages of the written Word, 
the Bible, and exemplified in the attitudes and ac- 
tions of the living Word, Christ. “If men gave their 
hearts to Christ and followed the Golden Rule, there 
would be no social problem in Atlanta,” said Billy 
Graham recently, while speaking to an Atlanta 
audience. As we see God’s plan for His whole 
family, we realize how necessary it is that our foun- 
dation be laid in Christ Jesus. 

There is another sense in which we build from 
the top. One of our greatest challenges these days 
lies in the growing group of educated Negroes. 
From this group will come the leadership of to- 
morrow. Where that group will lead us depends 
upon our spiritual building program at the top. 

Several things can be said about that top group. 
They, of course, are educated. Thousands of Negroes 
receive college degrees every year. Over a hundred 
have biographical sketches in Who’s Who in 
America. Negro Americans are fast becoming an 
educated people. 

The Negro has become an economic factor in the 
life of America. The buying power of the Negro 
has increased fourfold. Negroes are buying their 
homes and often they are buying them from Negroes. 
Some of our finest Negro housing areas have been 
developed by Negroes. 

Negroes are learning to compete on a common 
ground with those of other races. Their educational 
institutions are as fine as any. Within their ranks 
are men who have high records of attainment. 

The first of this group of Negro leaders came up 
the hard way. Emancipation for them was but an 
opportunity to earn their freedom. This they did, 
not by demanding their rights, but by demonstrating 
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their ability to work and learn and accomplish life’s 
highest ambition, the right to live an abundant life 
and serve humanity. Members of that group now are 
asking for other Negroes the rights of democracy 
and Christianity. Who would deny them their 
voice? 

It is our responsibility to see that this voice of the 
Negro people be raised also for the living Christ, 
without whom cultural attainment may be sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. We want to give them 
the program of Christ’s Church that will keep them 
ever mindful of their responsibility to others who 


_have not had their privileges. We want to see a 


strong evangelistic Negro church in which we have 
enlisted the finest of our Negro men as elders and 
deacons. We want to see in that church a youth 
fellowship that will claim these young people for 
Christ. We want to see men and women in active 
groups being trained to build Christian homes. We 
want to see a Sunday school, serving the children 
of these homes through the educational program of 
our Church. 

An open door lies before us. These new housing 
areas are unchurched. They are asking for our 
Church and its program. 

There are, of course, many adversaries. Our 
greatest difficulties lie in the areas of ministerial 
leadership and finances. Such a program demands 
a high type of Negro minister. We have in Snedecor 
Memorial Synod many ministers who can carry on 
such a program, but we have too few to meet the 
demands. We have in Stillman College a fine group 
of young people being trained for Christian service. 
There are more Presbyterians at Stillman than ever 
before in its history, but it will take several years 
before this group is available. 

In our report to the General Assembly last year 
we recommended that Negro churches be organized 
with Negro elders and deacons and with white sup- 
ply ministers until Negro pastors are available. 

Financially, Negro Work on a local level is al- 
most an orphan child. White presbyteries and 
churches are doing all they can to help and we are 
grateful for it. But the building demands for this 
program are on a different plane than that on which 
we have been thinking in Negro Work. We can- 
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Student preaching ordination 

sermon before Central Alabama 

Presbytery and the student body 
of Stillman College 


Boys’ quartet of the Rice 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
in Atlanta, Georgia 


Part of the faculty at the Men- 
at-Stillman Conference, 1950: 
Dr. R. O’Hara Lanier, Presi- 
dent of Texas State University 
for Negroes; Rev. L. W. Bot- 
toms, Regional Director of Reli- 
gious Education for Snedecor 
Memorial Synod; Mr. J. A. 
Lowe, President, Men’s Coun- 
cil, Snedecor Memorial Synod; 
Rev. Alex. R. Batchelor, Secre- 
tary of the Division of Negro 
Work of the Board of Church 
Extension 
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not build a small one-room Sunday school build- 
ing in a million-dollar real estate development, on 
a state college campus, or across from a million- 
dollar high school. This program is demanding the 
expenditure of more money than is available locally. 
In a few of our larger cities, the white presbyteries 
and local churches are providing good buildings. In 
Birmingham, Alabama, is an example of a Presby- 
terian church built in a good housing area. The 
young people from that church are outstanding 
at Stillman. In Washington, D.C., the presbytery 
has supplied a good building for our Negro church. 
When the building was supplied, the Washington 
church, less than two years old, assumed full self- 
support. Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and Or- 
lando, Florida, have plans that are in keeping with 
the needs of our day. 

The Board of Church Extension has helped some 
in these outstanding examples of Negro Work on the 
upper level. We must be prepared to do more. This 
Assembly’s agency wants to be in a position finan- 
cially to take advantage of these invitations for 
new work when the local presbytery and churches 
can help very little. 

The opportunities are many and challenging. The 
need is present and urgent. We must act now in 
building from the top in Negro Work. 
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Left, Rev. T. J. James with his two 

minister sons, Robert and Moses, 

three examples of the fine Negro 
ministerial leadership 


Below, Women of the Church of Faith 
Presbyterian Church, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi 


The Bible school of the Westminster 


Presbyterian Church, in Birmingham, 
Alabama 
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These young people set their sights high and 


They ve Been 


The Scenerial Committee working 
with others under the theme, “We 
Would Be Building” are seen here as 
they plan for the shooting of “Am I 
My Brother’s Keeper?” This sequence 
suggests a way youth fellowships can 
help build a chapel for Negroes in 
Memphis. 





one of the most common activities of a Youth Fellow- 
ship. But then, the Youth Fellowships of Buntyn Church 
in Memphis are not the most common Youth Fellowships, 

“Two hundred dollars (of their own money) and eight 
months of time, work, and prayer” went into the production, 
and even so, the work has just begun. “Am I My Brother’s 
Keeper?” is only one step in Christian action toward the goal 
the Buntyn Youth Feilowships visualize. 

March 19, 1950, marked the premiére of the film as it was 
launched as one step in answering a need in Memphis. The 
young people of Buntyn had seen a need and were determined 
to be a part of the answer. They discovered that forty-one 
per cent of the Memphis population is Negro, and that for 
these some 165,000 people there is but one Presbyterian 
church. To the Buntyn Fellowships, that was a challenge that 
had to be taken. 

Careful preparation was made through the Layman’s League 
of Memphis and the Home Missions Committee as the group 
went to work. Writing their own script for shooting the scenes, 
writing their own lines, shooting the scenes themselves and 
recording the soundtrack, the young people put the finishing 
touches on the film at two o'clock in the morning! 

Newspaper ads, individual records to the various Presby- 
terian churches, by-line stories in the newspaper, and personal 
contacts brought out some three hundred young people to 
the showing at a Memphis Youth Rally. The newspaper write- 
up of the premiére reports that “the young people of Buntyn 
Presbyterian Church have produced a motion picture they 
can be proud of .... The film shows that there is now only 
one Presbyterian Church for Negroes in Memphis, and points 
out how Youth Fellowships, working together, could establish 


Maw A THIRTY-MINUTE SOUND MOVIE is not 





Above left, offices, rooms, homes became workshops for the film. Here 
Billy Callicott, chairman of art, is at work on his angle. 

Left, it was all done by young people. Photographer Charles Brown is 
caught shooting a scene for the film. 
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Shooting for Their Project 


others.” It is a documentary film, made entirely by the young 
people, working with a committee of Negroes, and the advice 
of other adults in the church. 

The dream of the Buntyn Youth Fellowships has caught 
fire with others of the twenty Presbyterian Youth Fellowships 
in Memphis and many of the adults of the churches. As one 
of the young people expressed it, “It’s a lot of fun and a thrill 
to watch different faces light up and smiles broaden as their 
owners catch the spirit and begin to run ahead of you and 
dream up their own ideas of ways to help.” A chapel fund has 
been established, though no construction will be begun till a 
good part of the fifty to one hundred thousand dollars has 
been assured. The Layman’s League has made a survey to de- 
termine the location of the densest Negro population in Mem- 
phis. A council for the project has been elected to carry out 
further plans for the chapel. The Council chose as its theme 
“We Would Be Building,” and to those who think a project 
like this is impossible, the Council says, “Don’t tell us you 
can’t do it, tell God.” 

The original film was made on 8mm film, and the sound 
on records. Arrangements are now being made to have the 
film copied onto a 16mm film with a sound track. That will 
make it possible for other groups to borrow the film. 

It’s easy to see far-reaching effects of this project. It’s al- 
ready made a difference in Memphis. Christian action is under 
way in a real area of need. Youth are undertaking the project 
themselves, a fact which in itself means much to the young 
people all over the church, and is a revelation to adults. In- 
formation regarding the total project is being used with other 
youth groups and in leadership schools and is demonstrating 
to the church at large that young people can actually be a part 
of the answer to social situations today. The most effect will be 
on those sharing in the project. As one put it, “You know, it 
makes you stop and wonder at what you've done when the re- 
sults of your project create such a stir. It’s not pride or con- 
ceit, at least I pray not, but to think that you worked so 
closely with God over a period of eight months that you 
could reach out and touch Him makes anybody stop and 
ponder. I bet I know how those fellows walking with the Lord 
felt when they realized after He left, who their companion 
was.” 

For further information on the project or on the film itself, 
write the Presbyterian Youth Project Council, 4658 Princeton 
Avenue, Memphis, ‘Tennessee. 


Top right, to synchronize sound and picture is no small job. And look 
at the maze of equipment it takes! This is the recording studio for the 
project. 

Center right, to put across the message of the film takes a good narrator. 
Gerry Pritchard did her job well as one of those narrators. 

Right, everybody got in on the act! The last few minutes before the 
Presbytery-wide rally were anything but calm. 
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The Stewardship of Saturday Night 


A Christian should give his time to God 


T WAS 7 O’CLOCK on Saturday evening as we 

went into a Y. M. C. A. building for an evening 

service. Across the street was a large downtown 
parking lot, practically vacant. When we came out 
of the service, about two hours later, there were 
hundreds of cars parked in the lot, and “No Room” 
placards were in evidence. As my friend and I made 
our way back to our hotel we wondered about the 
owners of those cars. The flashing lights of the 
movie houses, with long lines of customers filing by 
the ticket windows, the crowded cafes and drug- 
stores, the sidewalks crowded with lighthearted 
people gave testimony to their whereabouts. The 
work of the week was over, and they were out for 
an evening of entertainment and merriment which 
for some would last until the wee small hours of 
the morning and send them home so weary and ex- 
hausted that many of them would not awaken until 
near noon of the next day. We do not like to judge 
another’s conduct, but we couldn’t escape the con- 
clusion that many of that Saturday evening crowd 
were not preparing themselves for worthy participa- 
tion in their churches’ services on the Lord’s day. 

In many residential sections on any Saturday 
evening, you will find many social gatherings. ‘The 
parked cars in front of the house, the bright lights, 
and perhaps the friendly and contagious laughter 
and conversation emanating therefrom, tell of social 
groups enjoying the fellowship of friends. ‘The men 
may be discussing their golf, or fishing and hunting 
experiences, or perhaps the athletic contest they 
have recently witnessed. The women may be com- 
paring their shopping experiences, or social activi- 
ties, or the thousand-and-one domestic experiences 
of the week. As the evening grows old, the group 
breaks up, to home and to bed, but what about the 
preparation for the Lord’s day on the morrow? 

We wonder as we read Genesis 1 where in the be- 
ginning of things it reads, “And the evening and the 
morning were the first day,” and so on through the 
sixth, if the beginning of the day at sunset was not 
intended to impress upon His people that rest and 
preparation for the duties of the morrow, were im- 
plied in the order given, The Jewish Sabbath began 
at sundown, and the remainder of that day would 
be a preparation for the high experience of stand- 
ing in the “holy place” on the morrow. 
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To Christians, too, Saturday night should be a 
period of preparation for fellowship with God in 
His church on the following day. Since it is a gift 
to us, we have a stewardship of it, as we have with 
all the rest of God’s gifts and days. How shall we 
express that stewardship? 

Well, for one thing, there is the study and prepa- 
ration of the Sunday-school lesson for the next day. 
In every phase of our religious education we admit 
that the Sunday school is dependent upon the home 
for further training and study. When parents will 
sit down with their children and study with them 
the assignments, so that the children will go to their 
departments and classes with a background of 
knowledge of the lesson, the teacher can do infinitely 
more for the pupil. This home preparation is as 
necessary for adults, too, as it is for children. 

Saturday night in many homes could be used, 
also, for a reading period together. Let the father 
or mother read from the Bible, or from a good story 
of the Bible, the fascinating story of how God has 
worked with and through His people. Such reading 
will produce results in the lives of both old and 
young far superior to an evening at the movies or 
before a radio or television set. 

Saturday night could also be used to teach 
graphically the lesson of the stewardship of our 
material possessions to members of the family. 
When the Sunday-school lesson has been studied and 
the Bible story read, father will get out the church 
envelopes, and, as they are filled by each member 
of the family from the “Dedicated Portion” or the 
family’s “Tithe Box,” the children can be taught 
that “current expenses” means paying for the church 
building where they will worship next day, its heat 
and light and hymn books and choir music as well 
as the salary of the minister, and that “benevolences” 
means sending the Good News of God’s love and 
His saving mercy to peoples in foreign lands, to 
neglected and impoverished people here at home, 
to help provide Christian schools, colleges and 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Associate Secretary, General Council 
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AVE JUST FINISHED another song service 

—by candle light, for the electricity was off. 

(This morning) I got some C-rations and set 
out for Kumchon between Waegwan and Taejon. 
Kumchon fell to our forces about three days ago. 
I hadn’t gotten out of town till I came on long 
lines of refugees trudging back to their villages— 
bag and baggage—old men and women, mothers, 
babies, boys and girls, and the family cow in a very 
few instances, All were heavy laden but bent on 
getting home. I thought I would stop and pick up 
the first five I found apart from others so I com- 
menced looking for the aged and for mothers with 
babies. I stopped for four people but ere I was 
loaded there were eight aboard and more trying 
to get on. Roads were too poor and there were too 
many bridges out to risk overloading so I took the 
first group of eight to their town, Waegwan, which 
was about eighty per cent destroyed. They were 
so grateful for the lift; I fear they walked on a few 
blocks to find—nothing! .. . 

“I was looking for Division Headquarters which 
three days ago was supposed to move up to Kum- 
chon, but when I got there to a city ninety-nine per 
cent flat on the ground I found that they had moved 
forward two days ago! I found a chaplain there, got 
some gas from him, shared my abundant C-rations 
with him and his driver and started back to Taegu 
at 12:30 p.m., picking up refugees as before. This 
second group, again so grateful, was made up of five 
adults, two children, and one baby. When I stopped 
at their crossroads where there was a hut flat on the 
ground—burned—like so many others, I said, ‘I am 
going to the right here and I'll be glad to take you 
a little farther.’ ‘This is our home!’ said the mother; 
no tears, no emotion—just ‘This is our home!’ 

“Maybe it was the fierce dust of the road, maybe 
not, but as I drove away there was a mist in my eyes 
too thick for safe driving—‘This is our home!’ And 
there was no neighbor’s house to go to, for all the 
neighbors’ houses were burned to the ground too. 
Multiply this by tens of thousands and you will 
get some idea of what is transpiring in the Land of 
Morning Calm—up till now! 

“Most of the hundreds of dead North Koreans are 
already buried by our people as they advance, but 
not all of them. The stench of death is in every 
village. Here it is a little pony, there a pig, and there 
a man and woman. 

“And pink and white cosmos blossoms on the 
hillside twenty feet from the dusty roadside. As I 
drove, the dust made by the convoys was like a 
North African storm. 

“Burned-up tanks, trucks, and vehicles of every 
description and make line the roads and hillsides— 
not to mention still unburied dead; and through 
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“This Is 
Our Home’ 


Excerpts from a Chaplain’s Letters written 
last fall by Chaplain W. E. Shaw, in service 
in Korea. His sensitive picture of the people 
of Korea, a country virtually ruined by the 
ravages of war, is poignantly realistic. 











dust and all trudge the returning refugees hurrying 
back—in most cases to nothing! Grandson carrying 
old Grandmother on his jiggy, atop the bedding; 
eight-year-old girls with thirty-five pounds of bed- 
ding on their heads; a laddie about six years old 
with a suitcase strapped to his back—all with twenty 
miles or so a day to go. 

“There is not a dog to be seen anywhere—guess 
why? 

“The refugees stop along the way to rest, to pick 
some beans from a nearby field or an unripe per- 
simmon from someone’s orchard—then on they go. 
I don’t suppose they see the cosmos smiling on the 
hillside. God’s beauty is blotted out by man’s de- 
struction. I picked up a woman—was she twenty- 
six or thirty-six? Hard to tell. Her soldier husband 
killed in battle, four small children and six other 
mouths to feed—her husband’s family. I asked her 
how she was going to do it. She answered, ‘I don’t 
know.’ Who would over here and in this situa- 
tion? ... 

“This morning I held a service at the Korean 
Military Hospital. ... Wondered if we could have 
anyone since the nurses and doctors were busy with 
two thousand patients. By the time we sang the 
first song, ten nurses or members of the staff and 
fifty-three patients had gathered. Some hopped in 
on one good leg, some limped in on homemade 
canes, some came with an arm in a sling and some 
came with bandaged heads. . . . About one third 
raised their hands when I asked how many were 
Christians. Then when I asked how many wanted 
to become Christians it looked like all the rest 
raised their hands! 

“Here among the ROK soldiers is the missionary 
opportunity of a life time!” 
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EVANGELISTIC TEAMS— 


A Thrillin g 
Venture in 
Youth Work! 


By GENE KIRKMAN 


and the other members of the evangelistic team 





Left to right: Lewis H. Lancaster, Jr.; James T. Womack, 


Jr.; Walter Johnson; and Eugene Kirkman 
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ORKING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE is al- 

ways a thrill, but the members of the sum- 

mer evangelistic team of Union Theological 
Seminary feel that they have found a new high in 
their work with the young people of the synod of 
Appalachia during the summer of 1950. These four 
young men, Lewis Lancaster of Sumter, South Caro- 
lina, and China, James T. Womack of Norfolk, 
Virginia, Walter Johnson of Shreveport, Louisiana, 
and Gene Kirkman of Atlanta, Georgia, went out 
under the direction of the Department of Field 
Work of Union Seminary to engage in evangelistic 
work among the youth of our church. 

Typical among the experiences which they had 
was the one with a boy struggling with a call to 
the ministry, who anxiously approached each mem- 
ber of the team individually concerning his ex- 
perience in entering the ministry. Another boy, who 
had a Christian Science mother and an indifferent 
father, came seeking to know what this friendship 
with Jesus was all about. College students with in- 
tellectual struggles, with doubts, with problems of 
lifework and of dating found a great deal of help in 
the message. One older girl came to one of the boys 
in Knoxville saying that her whole outlook on her 
teaching in grammar school had been changed. 

Much of the effectiveness of this type of work is 
shown in the response given by various young people 
in letters which they wrote to the team. One girl 
expressed it, “You know, I’ve never thought of 
Jesus as a friend. I’d like to get to know Him 
better. The more time you spend with a person the 
more you enjoy his friendship. Could you send me 
some suggestions for Bible reading that would help 
me know Him better?” Wrote a young boy, “I 
haven’t been able to make Christ completely real 
yet, but He seems a lot closer already. Thanks again 
for helping me.” Still another wrote, “From your 
talks I have thought about Christ more seriously 
than ever before. I realize the importance of getting 
to know Him better through prayer, study, per- 
sonal devotions, and public worship, but I get so 
confused. Your talks have helped take away much 
of that confusion.” 

What sort of program called forth all this en- 
thusiasm? What planning went into the program? 
The first thing considered was the aim of the team. 
It came out in a twofold manner. First the four 
team members sought to reach young people who 
were not in the Church and who did not know 
Christ. Second, they sought to present those young 
people who were already at least nominally con- 
nected with the Church the challenge of the Chris- 
tian way of life. Realizing that the majority of the 
young people they would come in contact with 
would be already connected with the Church in 
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some way, they saw the imperative of presenting 
the Christian way of life as something vital and 
important. The fact that being a Christian is a 
full-time proposition, that it involves and includes 
every area of living, formed an essential part of 
their aim. 

Having established the aim, they realized that the 
problems facing all young people must be con- 
sidered. One of the most important problems is 
that of choosing one’s lifework. It was the team’s 
desire to help them determine their vocations in 
a Christian way; to show them that any vocation 
could and indeed should be a Christian vocation 
and that they should endeavor to serve Christ and 
their fellowmen in whatever they choose to do with 
their lives. 

Then there is the whole problem of dating. How 
should a Christian date? How should a Christian 
choose his life’s partner? 

Finally, the problem of one’s own personal re- 
ligious life must be faced. Even to those who are 
really trying to be Christian in their daily lives, there 
are questions, How can I get more out of going 
to church? How can Christ become real to me? 
What about family devotions? Should I have my 
own devotions in addition to family prayers? How 
can I read the Bible and understand what I am 
reading? 

In view of these aims and problems the task of 
formulating a program was not an easy one. The 
theme of the emphases was “Dare to Be a Chris- 
tian!” This theme indicates the nature of a chal- 
lenge which the team members believed the Chris- 
tian way of life offered each person. The challenge 
was stressed in four informal talks with the young 
people, one by each member of the team on succes- 
sive nights of the week. By this method they en- 
deavored to stimulate their thought and to instruct 
them in important phases of the Christian life. 

Generally, the week was begun with a social event 
on Tuesday night, during which the team mem- 
bers met the young people and in which also the 
young people saw the four Seminary students with 
whom they were to play, talk, worship, and have 
Christian fellowship throughout the week. This 
social event consisted primarily in group games 
and concluded with group singing and a devotional 
with the aim of the services for the week. Visiting, 
as they were, rural and urban churches, all phases 
of the program were varied each week. For instance, 
in Kingsport, Tennessee, this recreational emphasis 
was continued each night through the week, with a 
picnic, a swimming party, or a skating party. The 
night’s activities were concluded with the spiritual 
message of the program. They overcame, to a great 
extent, the problem of reaching the unchurched in 
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this method with more success than was experienced 
by any other method. 

In conjunction with the nightly devotional service 
and talk, discussion groups were held at the con- 
clusion of each service. In this way, the talks were 
brought into the experiences of each person and a 
broader application could be attained by the give- 
and-take of the discussion, This was the medium 
for realizing the more serious problems of young 
people and led to the vital personal contact wherein 
individual counsel could be given. 

The four talks tried to grapple with the real 
problems of the young people and to assist them 
in a solution of their problems. The first was en- 
titled, ““The Meaning of the Cross.” Here the 
Cross was brought down to the twentieth century. 
Considering what the death of Christ upon the 
cross meant, the team members then considered with 
the young people what our modern-day crosses are 
and what difference it makes in life to bear a cross. 
Continuing the same line of thought, the next night 
they centered the thought on the “Living Christ”: 
the cross was not the end, but the Jesus who died 
now lives and desires the personal, vital friendship 
of each person. From this fact, then, one could 
apply the meaning that His living presence would 
make on each date, at home, at work, at church—at 
each living moment. The third talk applied the 
universal principle of growth to the religious ex- 
perience and they discussed “Growing as Chris- 
tians.”” The Bible and prayer-life were set forth as 
the most prominent means and the discussions led 
to very practical ways to assist each person to make 
his prayer life a real, meaningful experience and also 
ways in which one could have the written page of 
the Bible become a living message daily. The con- 
cluding talk gathered together the emphases of the 
week in “The Challenge of the Christian Way of 
Life” in which this way was pointed out as the only 
way of life. Serious thought then took place on the 
real purpose of life and the best way to approach 
vocations in a Christian manner and to determine 
God’s call for the individual. 

Grounded in this context of discussions, worship, 
and play, on Sunday night the members of the team 
shared the meaning of Christ to their own lives 
and presented the opportunity for each person to 
accept the challenge of Christ for his own life. 

And what about the four young men who en- 
gaged in the work; how do they look upon their 
work? They put it this way, “All of us will agree 
that the nine weeks of traveling has been one of 
the richest and most rewarding experiences of our 
lives. As far as practical experience, we know of no 
other work that could afford as much: preaching, 
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This letter written by a missionary who shall remain nameless gives 


a grim picture of life 


From Behind the Bamboo Screen 


T IS STILL the bamboo screen; many had 

feared it would be the iron curtain; but so far 

our mail is coming in good time; money transfers 
are exceptionally efficient. .. . 

“There is freedom of religion, not exactly as we 
understand it, of course; in fact, very few of our 
definitions at home fit out here—truth, freedom, 
justice, etc. But freedom of religion implies and 
grants freedom to oppose religion, and this last 
freedom is being exercised very thoroughly in many 
sections. All of our churches, however, are open, and 
congregations seem larger than before. 

“There is a spiritual hunger which is only natural 
in a time like this. Recently a group of young people 
from high school and college carried on an evange- 
listic campaign of their own. Hundreds surrendered 
their lives to Christ and signed for study. Strangely 
enough, one officer and several soldiers of the new 
army were among this number. 

“My greatest worry is in the field of schools and 
hospitals, for I fear that may not be able to carry 
on too long. No religion can be taught in schools 
below college grade. Senior highs can have worship 
outside of scheduled hours. This may all be a bless- 
ing in disguise, as it will force us to a church- 
centered religious program for Christian youth 
rather than our former school-centered activities. . . . 

“The situation is different in the hospitals; there 
are plenty of patients, but hardly anyone these days 
has any money for payment of bills and we just do 
not have enough funds for more charity cases. The 
leveling down process in society is very real and I 
imagine it will not be long before everyone is down 
on the same low level of livelihood. 

“To make matters more difficult, the hospitals are 
classified as factories, that is, income-producing and 
as such have to pay a business tax on all income. 
In addition they have to pay, as do all our institu- 
tions, a heavy land and building tax. One of our 
hospitals was asked, on a three-day notice, to pay 
the equivalent of about $400 in taxes for the last 
six months of 1949. The annual appropriation for 
the hospital is less than $3,000. 

“About a month ago rice, and therefore every- 
thing, went simply sky high. Then when everyone 
had scrambled to lay in stores to the limit, the 
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bottom dropped out of everything. Every Chinese 
had feared a bad rice famine as Government had 
taken away so much from people. Although it is so 
cheap, few Chinese have cash to buy it. The leveling 
off has been very rapid. Unemployment is the worst 
specter. Those who refuse to respond to pressure to 
leave Christian environment and jump the band 
wagon are totally unable to find employment, even 
if a Party member writes a recommendation. 

“Incidently, E—, I fear is—let us say, resourceful. 
V— was in recently and poured out her troubles 
to me. She resists the very thought of a change of 
philosophy; is bored by the endless meetings to 
indoctrinate the teachers, students—everybody. She 
seems to be a Christian through and through. But 
she tells me and I have myself verified it, that E— 
at once ‘adapted’ herself to the new thought—has 
become ‘the most popular teacher’ and is teaching 
the New Principles full time. Full-time teaching 
these days is done only by those who give themselves 
to talk of the new doctrine. Of course neither 
girl is teaching any English. I was to have had nine 
hours in junior high this term but it was ruled out 
entirely. For six weeks there was none in senior 
high either, but a group of students finally de- 
manded it and students run schools these days. Any- 
one who thinks in terms of ‘administrative author- 
ity’ is ‘reactionary,’ a word so run in the ground we 
are ill of it. 

“Nevertheless, there are improvements. Money 
and prices are controlled, soldiers are well fed and 
clothed even if they do look dowdy. The girls look 
hopeless! Even Chinese men friends despair of 
such dowdiness. From the back view one cannot 
tell male from female except for a bit of straggly 
hair, bobbed, showing below the limp hat. Still 
they are a happy, disciplined lot. At some time in 
the past, in Russia I believe, some leader borrowed 
from the Christians the idea of ‘self-examination’— 
the Oxford group especially, and a variety of our 
old witnessing. But this has no religious content, 
supposedly. The motive of service is there, and so 
daily, small groups must hold these ‘experience 
meetings’ in which each must confess to any mis- 
deed or laxity the day before. It is written and it 
must never be mentioned again, so I am told—and 
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of that I approve. Anyway, there is courtesy on the 
whole, good street discipline, enforced health 
measures so we don’t dare go on the street without 
our certificates. 

“The watchword today—other than self-examina- 
tion—is ‘production.’ Everyone must produce. 
Soldiers plant green vegetables everywhere almost 
in crannies .... 

“And the message—the churches have seen a 
great resurgence, though I think it will take a few 
years to judge it. I am thankful for each believer 
but hope for a bit less emotional fervor and deeper 
understanding . . . . So I, in humility, fervently 
search about to find people and finance their trips 
to help out our Bible women and lesser stations, 
that no stone might be left unturned to take the 
message earnestly to more people who today have 
so little to hold to. The C.’s talk in disdain of 
superstition. How I wish all semblance of it could 
be divorced from Christianity—Christ surely in- 
troduced none. 

“Churches are all struggling desperately for half 
self-support at least. Poor things! Millions—yes, 
millions—are due to starve during the next two or 
three years. It is inevitable. Crops have been taken 
away down to one-month supply quite generally. 
The ‘citizens’ are one classification. “The people’ 
are quite another matter. Those only who belong 
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of Saturday Night 


after long and satisfactory indoctrination are ‘the 
people.’ They will own and rule the nation—the 
rest are simply unfit where the rule is ‘survival of 
the fittest.’ Seventy-five per cent of all activity of 
students, shopkeepers, all people must be given to 
indoctrination and self-examination. Yes, they will 
succeed. They are well organized, their principles 
are handed down after years of experience in 
Russia and some brilliant psychologists are at the 
top. To put this government in the same category 
with other past efforts at Chinese governments is 
folly. They were amateurs feeling their way along 
feebly. These aren’t. So—what it means for'us re- 
mains to be seen. I wish our American scene seemed 
a bit more satisfactory and knew its mind better. 
A bit of self-examination would not hurt there; 
maybe there’ll be less fumbling and cutthroating 
for personal gain.... 

“I believe the Church can carry on. It will be 
hard, but if we can interpret our Christianity into 
the life of society around about us in deeper service 
we can win out. It means that we shall need the 
help and support of the home church even more 
than in the past; we shall have to have more money 
for charity work in the hospitals, more for scholar- 
ships in the schools. 

“May we count on you to spread the story, not 
only of our great need but also of our opportunity.” 
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seminaries, orphanages for the fatherless and 
motherless, and to care for our aged ministers. 

The bulwark of the Church is the Christian 
home. The church school teachers have small op- 
portunity to impart Christ’s principles to their 
pupils compared with the attitude and atmosphere 
of the homes where these pupils live. An hour a 
week, at most, the child spends in the church school. 
Many more hours than that he spends in the home. 
It should provide the “good ground” into which 
the Word will be planted if it is to bring forth an 
abundant harvest. 

In Robert Burns’s poem, “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” he pictures for us the wholesome influence 
of a godly home. The work of the week is over. The 
evening meal is finished. The family, with Jenny’s 
“date,” join in the evening worship. From the “big 
ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride,” the head of the 
house reads the lesson and 


“Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 


Hope ‘springs exulting on triumphant wing,’ 
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That thus they all shall meet in future days, 


No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear; 
While circling Time moves round in an 
eternal sphere. 


From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs, 

That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d 
aumoea. ... 


All of God’s gifts—time, abilities and material 
possessions—come to us as a trust from Him, and 
are to be used by us in His service for the benefit 
of all mankind. Our homes, the church, the Bible 
are not ours to be selfishly squandered or enjoyed, 
but are to be used as channels through which our 
stewardship is expressed. When we shall stand in 
His presence, may it be our joy to hear Him say, 
“Thou hast been faithful,’ not only in the steward- 
ship of Saturday night, but also in the stewardship 
of all that we have and are; therefore, “enter thou 
into the joy of thy lord.” 
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WHEN PARENTS PRAY... 


for guidance and strength is a home in which 

the children also learn to look to God for the 
help they need. So they learn to pray, because the 
home is one which develops attitudes of dependence 
on God and co-operation with Him. Prayer is not 
a simple matter, as life itself is not simple. But 
there are great principles to guide us in both, 
which are simple enough to be grasped by parents 
and children together. One fact is that when parents 
pray, children learn to pray; but when parents live 
as if they could get along without God, it is hard 
to teach children to pray. 

Prayer is a relationship rather than a formula of 
words, The attitude alone without the words might 
sometimes be the essence of prayer, “the upward 
glancing of an eye, when none but God is near.” 
In such a case prayer can be a recognition of God, 
with or without words. 

While the mind lives in its relationships with 
many persons, the chief one with whom we have 
to do is God. Prayer is passing ourselves in review 
as God might see us. It is a form of communion 
with the deeper self and with the Eternal. 

Parents who live and work and think and love 
and meet their problems as in the presence of God 
teach their children to do likewise. Even un- 
consciously parents do this and they may also do 
it consciously at times, in a sincere and loving shar- 
ing of life with their children. 

Families pray in many ways: by words addressed 
to God sincerely and from the heart, by silences 
in which we listen for the prompting of a wisdom 
greater than our own, and a filling of ourselves 
with a love greater than our own. Families pray 
through our longings and aspirations, and with our 
muscles as we seek to use them in doing the will of 
God. We pray with our curiosity when we use it 
constructively to learn new facts and reasons. 

We pray sometimes with our sorrows when we 
recognize before God that we have missed the 
mark of what we ought to have done and have 
done that which we ought not to have done. This 
also is prayer because God knows our thoughts and 
we know that He knows them. “Thou knowest my 
downsitting and mine uprising, thou understandest 
my thought afar off . . . and art acquainted with 
all my ways,” said the poet psalmist. This is a com- 
fort when we desire that God’s rightness may cor- 
rect our wrongness and bring us to our truest ob- 
jectives. 


: HOME in which the parents depend upon God 
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By LELAND FOSTER WOOD 


One morning we were reading from the nine- 
teenth psalm, which ends with the prayer, “Let the 
words of my mouth, and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength, and my redeemer.’ Our daughter, who 
was just coming into her teens, spoke up and said, 
“That is a beautiful prayer.” Since that time we 
have often used it together in the home. First 
spoken from a sincere heart long ago, it is still 
relevant to the needs of adults and children who 
want their words and thoughts to be acceptable to 
God and well suited to human relationships. By 
being acceptable to God our words become ac- 
ceptable to us, 

There was another situation in our home in 
which prayer and our natural effort to solve a difh- 
cult problem blended almost unconsciously together. 
It was a time of difficulty when our daughter, a 
little thing, had done something, which disturbed 
us very much. She herself was troubled and per- 
plexed about it. In the moment of her lapse what 
she had done had seemed quite desirable and 
funny. But at the time it troubled her parents 
greatly. After school and before supper we had 
quite a long conversation about it, seeking to under- 
stand why this had occurred and what we could do 
to prevent its repetition. 

In due course supper was on the table and we 
sat down together. But even at the table we vio- 
lated our good rule of keeping our mealtime free 
from unpleasant matters. The anxiety of this prob- 
lem was still like a cloud over us. 

When supper was over mother went to the 
kitchen and daughter and I remained at the table. 
There was no planning or premeditation about 
what was happening, but presently I said, “Of 
course, God wants to help us in this difficulty and 
we need His help. Wouldn’t it be good to ask Him 
now to help us?” She thought it was a good idea, 
so there at the table I offered a prayer such as a 
parent might express, with love for one another 
and with confidence in God’s help. 

When I had finished I said to her, “Would you 
like to pray, also?” She did, and her first words 
were sincere and direct. “God, help especially me.” 
She went on with other words of praying for her 
father and mother but the unpremeditated words, 
“God, help especially me,” were the heart of her 
prayer. 
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By this time a remarkable calmness and even 
cheerfulness had come to both of us. We felt that 
definite help had been secured and progress made. 
Now we went on with our conversation quite cheer- 
fully. When the natural time came for us to get 
up from the table she said, “Father, this has been 
a holy night, hasn’t it?” 

It had started as an unhappy night with a dis- 
ciplinary situation, but because a help greater than 
our own was available and also was sought and 
received, it had been a holy night! 

When we realize it all nights are holy nights, be- 
cause love is a holy thing, and faith is holy and 
God the Father is present, and human personality 
is sacred, and the great issues of life are being 
worked out. Even in prosaic or unpromising cir- 
cumstances nights and days are holy and God is 
with us in family life. 

Mrs. Pearson and Tom, her eight-year-old boy, 
were working together in the kitchen. She had 
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One fact is that when parents pray, 
children will learn to pray, too 


asked him what dessert he 
would like best for supper and 
when he had expressed a prefer- 
ence she said, ‘“Wouldn’t you 
like to learn how to make 
that?” He said, “Yes, it would 
be fun.” So they went at it 
together. 

While they were working 
Tom burst out with an idea: 
“Say, you ought to be able to 
pray to God not only at night 
when you go to bed, but in the 
daytime, too.” “Yes, of course,” 
she responded. He went on to 
say, “Because when you say 
your prayers at night and then 
get into bed and pull the covers 
up you're all set until morning. 
But in the daytime you might 
need God very much.” 

Mrs. Pearson said, “Why, 
yes. And we can reach out any 
time in our minds and say, 
‘God, help me because I need 
you now.’ We can receive His 
help when we are afraid, or 
when we don’t know what to 
do, or when we are nervous, or 
when we want to ask Him to 
help someone else. God is with 
us all the time and He can help us whenever we 
need Him. 

“If we are taking an examination we can say, 
‘God, help me not to be nervous and forget what 
I know. Help me to remember.’ We would not be 
able to say, ‘God, I didn’t study those lessons, but 
you can give me the answers.’ That wouldn’t be 
fair and we can’t ask God for things that are not 
fair. God wants to help us in every way that is 
right.” 

A few days later these two were again working 
together in the kitchen and Tom burst out with 
these words: “Say, I’ve been praying to God in the 
daytime as well as at night. When I play ball I 
ask Him to help me not to be too nervous to hit the 
ball.” Do not many ball games and other issues 
turn on such questions as that for boys and all the 
rest of us? 

Prayer would never be a subsitute for practice, 
and probably a father would practice with a boy 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Some of the babies of the Chinese Mission 


In the heart of a big city where there are many Chinese living 


The Church Helps Make New Americans 


HESE ARE SOME of our babies,” said Miss 
T Lois Garrison, Director of the Presbyterian 

Chinese Mission in New Orleans, as a Chi- 
nese mother led two small boys, her sons, down 
the corridor of the Mission House. The mother 
paused and stood, smiling as she accepted the 
greeting of the visitor with near-perfect English. 

“My boys,” she said, and gently patted them as 
they clung closely to her long, slender costume, 
brought recently with her from her home in the 
Far East. 

She was a war bride, her husband having served 
in the United States Army in China. He was born 
in this country—an American citizen of Chinese 
descent. His sons are American citizens. The day 
will come when his wife will claim this nation as 
her own. 

The government, during World War II, opened 
the way for Chinese-American soldiers to bring 
their war brides into the United States. 

This presents a new meaning—indeed, a new 
purpose—for the work of the New Orleans Mission. 
Already, and for many years, it has served the 
Chinese people in New Orleans—open to all and 
helping them in their Christian Americanization. 


* Written by Miss Austin after a recent visit to the Chinese Mis- 
sion in New Orleans. 
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By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


Now this Mission must work, as never before, to 
prove its value. It must continue to be “something 
of China” and “very much Christian America,” 
according to Miss Garrison, who literally has given 
her life to this work. She has a depth of under- 
standing and a heart full of love for the Christian 
pattern of life, as well as an urgency to give the 
message of Jesus and all the strength it brings to 
believers to the Chinese people in New Orleans. 
Strangely enough, the breadth of the service of 
this woman, frail physically, but a tower of strength 
spiritually, has reached deep into the heart of 
China. She is known in that land which she has 
never seen, because the story of her work has gone 
back there through letters and by word of mouth 
to the relatives and friends of her mission people. 
They have praised her to their own. She has built 
Christian lives through this mission, and her service 
has been genuine. The results are manifold. 
While it is true that not all the Chinese people 
in New Orleans have availed themselves of the 
opportunities and the privileges of this mission, 
this is not because of any lack of love, interest, or 
zeal on the part of Miss Garrison. She has worked 
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alone much of the time. Her budget has been small. 
She has struggled on against many odds. 

However, surveys have now been made by New 
Orleans Presbytery, revealing a much larger Chinese 
population, and, at the same time, the vast number 
not being reached, The need for expansion of the 
program of service is being faced realistically. Here 
is a world mission project within the homeland 
which must be met by the Church, and there is a 
new determination to meet adequately this need 
with a total program of Christian service and evan- 
gelism. 

The Presbyterian Chinese Mission in New 
Orleans was founded in 1882 by Miss Lena Saun- 
ders, who had come from Maine to work with the 
freed men. A letter from a friend in California, 
asking her to do what she could to help five 
Chinese young men who were coming to New 
Orleans, was the real beginning of the work. It 
grew rapidly the first years to the extent that Pres- 
bytery took over in 1884. Other leaders followed 
Miss Saunders and their deeds are recorded in 
Presbytery annals. In 1928 Miss Garrison was called 
to this work. 

In her early years, Miss Garrison knew every 
Chinese family in New Orleans; indeed, every in- 
dividual of Chinese birth, or descent, who came 
to live in her city. This is not the case today, 
however, for the Chinese population has grown 
beyond the ability of one person to know all. Yet 
no one in New Orleans knows more about the 
Chinese people there than does Miss Garrison. 

A visit to the Mission is revealing. It is a large 
rambling old domicile, converted into quarters for 
the variety of activities sponsored there. What was, 
at one time, probably a double living room now 
is the assembly hall. Beyond that are kitchen and 
dining room facilities, and rooms available for 
transients for overnight or longer periods of time. 
The kitchen is interesting in more ways than one. 
Here the Chinese women may come to prepare 
Chinese meals, foods cooked the way they learned in 
China. Many avail themselves of this opportunity 
to “live in China” while so far away from home. 
But “home” means America to many of the mission 
people today. And that is why Miss Garrison can 
speak truly when she refers to the little ones as 
being “some of our babies.” They are, indeed, 
Americans. 

Assimilation is the ultimate dream of this mission 
—to make Christian Americans—to help these Chi- 
nese to understand this country, its customs, its 
policies, its Christian integrity, and to absorb all. 
In this, even though the actual number may be 
comparatively small, Miss Garrison has not failed. 

With something like 150 enrolled in the mission, 
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including the nursery babies, the program goes on, 
day after day, and in many instances twenty-four 
hours of each day. Language handicaps the work 
to some extent, but interpreters are ever present 
to help in this. English words have so many mean- 
ings, discovered the Chinese college student who 
came to ask the meaning of the word crack. He had 
heard a fellow student speak of wisecrack and every- 
one laughed. To him, crack meant something 
broken. It most assuredly did not mean a joke. 
Dough meant bread in the process of making— 
not money. A fellow Chinese, hearing the student, 
quickly helped him to understand, by repeating to 
him the wide differences in word meanings in the 
many Chinese dialects, and his understanding of 
America and Americans immediately deepened. A 
little thing, but meaningful to one out of China 
only a few months. 

While many of the Chinese in New Orleans are 
new in this country, on the other hand, there are 
now second-, third-, and in some instances, fourth- 
generation American Chinese there. ‘They are not 
all Presbyterians, but the Church has a responsi- 
bility. They are not, by any means, all Christians, 
so the Church has a responsibility. Some are slow, 
very slow indeed, in accepting the American way 
of life. They fraternize together, speaking their own 
tongue in comfort among themselves. The men 


Breakfast following the praise service at the Mission on 
Thanksgiving morning 
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work long and hard hours, and return to their 
homes in all sections of New Orleans too tired and 
spent to be induced to attend mission services. ‘The 
women, when found and urged to do so, come to 
the mission for classes in homemaking the Ameri- 
can way, and to hear the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
and to carry to their homes something of the 
spirit of the mission. They bring their children 
and sometimes their husbands. It is at this point 
that interpreters help convey the Gospel message 
to eager hearts and listening ears. 

Love has been the keynote of the mission in all 
its services to these people—the love of Jesus Christ 
as it reaches out to touch their lives. Love and 
understanding, combined with an urgency to do 
the work of the Master, has kept this mission going 
down through the years. This impelling force will 
keep the mission at work, and under an expanding 
program. 

A few years ago the Women of the Church gave 
a portion of the Birthday Gift to be used for a new 
mission building. This money is to be used to 
that end under Presbytery and Board of Church 
Extension supervision. Questions revolving around 
location, results of a city survey, financial status 
for the enlarged program Presbytery would propose, 
are being pondered. Let it be said again here that 
every study of the mission and its service to the New 
Orleans Chinese population points directly to the 
fact that this is, in many ways, a world mission 
project. 

And this will be true as long as Chinese workmen 


Ten Commandments for Parents 





Some who came in the “bus” to the Mission vacation 


Bible school in 1950 


come to New Orleans directly from China. But the 
picture today does not so much concern these new- 
comers as it does the American-born of the Chinese 
homes. These, and their children, and their grand- 
children, are Americans, and must become a real 
part of this nation. These are, in reality, “some 
of our children,” and the Church has a responsi- 
bility to nurture them in the admonition of the 
Lord. 

It is a great opportunity, in New Orleans—an 
ever-fresh challenge. “Some of our children” down 
there will know America, and the advantages of 
this land of Christian democracy and opportunity, 
because the Church loved them and led them in 
His way. 


By LEWIS A. BRINER 


1. Thou shalt not make of thy child a god; yet thou shalt have no other 


earthly care before him. 


2. Thou shalt not seek to make of him an image of thyself, but shalt let him 
grow as a real person in his own right. 

3. Thou shalt not make the name of thy child vain in his eyes, but by thine 
own example shalt teach him humility. 

4. Remember his birthday to keep it joyful. 








5. Teach him to honor his father and his mother, not as something thou de- 
mandest of him, but as a tribute thou shalt have earned. 

6. Thou shalt not kill his initiative, but shalt guide him wisely and in patient 

love. 

Thou shalt not adulterate his childish simplicity with worldly wisdom. 

. Thou shalt not steal from him by aught of thine own unworthiness his 

natural right to make a hero out of thee. 

9. Thou shalt not bear a false witness to others when he shall do what is 
wrong, but shalt admit both to thyself and to thy neighbors that he will 
not always be perfect. 


10. Thou shalt not covet anything else for him than that he be a child of God, 
strong in the right and humble before his Maker. 


oN 
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WOMEN’S BIRTHDAY OBJECTIVE 1951 


Now Is the Time for Congo Again 


By JANIE W. McGAUGHEY 
Executive Secretary, Board of Women’s Work 


Objective. Word pictures such as the following graphically portray the immediacy of the 
opportunity in the Congo: 
There is population movement to new industrial towns. 
Central Africa is suddenly becoming urbanized with all the evils of materialism and no 
adequate provision for spiritual ministry to the people. 
Shepherding the increasing number of women and girls attracted to these centers is a must 
for our Mission. 
A great door and effectual is open in the Congo. Through the 1951 Birthday Offering women 
can help to Christianize this progress in the heart of Africa. The plans for use of that gift are 
as follows: 


T tie IS A SENSE OF URGENCY in the appeal represented by our 1951 Birthday 





1. $90,000 for the erection of chapels, which will include special facilities for the Christian 
training of women and girls, in commercial and industrial centers within the field of our 
Congo Mission, in such centers as the following: Luluabourg, Mweka, Port Francqui, 


Bakwanga, Tshimbulu, Luputa, and Mwena Ditu. 


2. $10,000 as a fund to subsidize the printing of Bible commentaries and other religious 


literature and to increase the Revolving Christian Literature Fund. 


3. Any amount above $100,000 to serve as an endowment fund, the interest from which will 
be used to support schools for the raising of the standard of living of Congo girls and women. 
In 1931 and again in 1939 and in 1945, the Women of the Church dedicated Birthday Offers 


ings to the Congo Mission. God has richly blest those 
investments. They have helped more than we know 
with the forward movement of the Gospel in that 
continent. 

But now is the time for the Congo again! The door 
is wide open; the needs are pressing; the women of 
the Congo await our help; God calls for proof of our 
loving concern. The 1951 Birthday Objective presents 
an urgent appeal. We believe the Women of the 
Church will make a royal response. 


The Board of World Missions Echoes 


Now Is the Time for Congo Again 
By C. DARBY FULTON 


Executive Secretary, Board of World Missiong 


The Board of World Missions appreciates and en- 
dorses the decision of the Board of Women’s Work 
to designate the 1951 Birthday Offering to the erection 
of chapels in the commercial and industrial centers 
within our Congo field, with special facilities for the 
Christian training of women and girls. 

The rapid industrialization of the Belgian Congo, 
attended by the concentration of thousands of native 


people around the mines, cotton gins, rubber plantations, and other enterprises, places upon our 
Africa Mission the urgent responsibility of ministering to the spiritual needs of these masses. 
Drawn away from their native villages, separated from home and family ties, and plunged sud- 
denly into the unaccustomed environment of urban life where new and powerful temptations 
confront them, these native people are critically in need of the guidance of the Church. 

Our village work will continue, of course, without any abatement; but any realistic program 
of missionary service in the Congo today must face the present overwhelming movement toward 
the centers of industry. Here the native often comes into contact with the worst features of 
our western civilization. The drift toward materialism, immorality, sophistication, and godless- 
ness is strong. It is crucially important that we should get into these communities immediately 
both with the safeguards and the positive spiritual undergirding of the Gospel. 

Concurrently, there is need for an immediate expansion of our whole program of Christian 
literature production in the Congo, and this, too, has been anticipated in the Birthday Offering. 
Thanks to the magnificent educational work performed by the schools of our own and other 
Missions, the Congolese are rapidly becoming a reading people. For a half century we have 
practically controlled the entire literature of the tribes within our territory. They have had 
little else to read except what we have placed in their hands through our Mission press in 
Luebo. All of it has been clean and constructive, conducive to wholesome family life and to 
Christian development. However, unless we can continue to supply the rapidly increasing number 
of readers with more material of this kind, the vacuum will certainly be filled with books, 
magazines, and pictures of a morally detrimental character. Shrewd and unprincipled publishers 
will be sure to exploit the reading hunger of fhe people and will use the very foundations that 
our schools have laid to build a trade in cheap and subversive periodicals that will undermine 


the spiritual life of the natives. 


With its usual insight and discrimination, the Board of Women’s Work has selected for 1951 
a Birthday Objective that is paramount in timeliness and need. 








It Was Just a Small Gift! 


BUT IT MEANT SO MUCH 


This letter is a translation of what was addressed to our mis- 
sionaries in Kobe, Japan, the Rev. and Mrs. J. A. McAlpine, as 
an expression of gratitude from the wife of a Japanese pastor 
to whom they had taken a box of relief clothing from one of 


our own churches in the South. 


“Dear ‘Teacher,’ 


The Bright Easter is drawing near and my heart 
is full of hope, just as are the beautiful days of 
spring. Every day my heart is full of joy. Thank 
you so much for bringing us those lovely gifts the 
other day, despite your busy schedule. Thank you 
also for expressing to us the friendship-in-Christ of 
the unknown friend in America, whom you have 
never seen. We cannot express too much our grati- 
tude for her kindness. The happiness of the 
children and me was exactly the same as if manna 
had fallen from heaven. I just don’t know how to 
express it. 

“After completing my errands that day, I re- 
turned home and tried on the lovely suit. It is 
exactly the right fit and it is my favorite color. I 
looked at myself in the mirror to see the back and 
side views, and the entire family said it looked 
splendid. I felt as if all my difficulties of the past 
seventeen years were gone in a moment and that 
I could float on air! In my happiness I also re- 
membered my sick father, who lives in Sumiyoshi, 
and the next day I went to see him. Here I must 
tell you something of my father. 

“My father has not been able to work for the 
past fifteen years because of rheumatism. In addi- 
tion, this year he has contracted such a serious ill- 
ness that the doctor says that he can not live through 
the summer. This is the seventeenth year since I 
married into the Matsuda family against my father’s 
wishes. I know that he grieved over my decision, 
but I think he simply resigned himself to the fact 
that he had lost me. 

“Whenever I returned home for a visit, my 
father urged me to do everything in my power to 
make my husband give up the ministry. Sometimes 
when my younger brothers came to see me un- 
announced, they found that all we had to eat was 
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rice and salt. And without realizing my own thank- 
fulness, they would go home and tell father about 
our poverty. At such times my father urged me to 
come home with my children and said he would 
take care of us from then on. How could I urge 
Matsuda to give up his work? For me, that was 
the same as telling me to forget God. Nevertheless, 
I realized that I was a daughter who caused my 
parents many heartaches. I kept praying deter- 
minedly every day that my parents would be saved, 
and I was not at all discouraged. 

“At New Year’s my sisters would go home and 
happily show my father their new-style clothes 
which their husbands had bought for them. How- 
ever, I had only the ones which were a part of my 
trousseau. I wonder what my father thought then. 
Probably that I was miserable and that Matsuda 
was horrible to me. It was very hard on Matsuda, 
too, and my heart ached for him. 

“However, Matsuda and I were always happy 
and satisfied as we looked to God for His blessings. 
While this was going on, I became the mother of 
three children; and then the war began. Just as 
usual, my father urged Matsuda to leave the minis- 
try and urged me to have him leave it. 

“If you don’t, no matter what happens, I won’t 
help you. Be practical! This world is a mighty hard 
place to make a living!’ So saying, my father scolded 
me severely. Two or three days before Kobe was 
bombed, I took the children to my father’s place 
in the country and begged him to allow me to 
leave them there for a while. He flatly refused. I was 
remorseful because I had tried to rely on my father 
rather than relying on God and wept tears of re- 
pentance over my failure, And then, following God’s 
leading, I became the caretaker of a country church 
and lived there safely for the remainder of the war. 


“Then came the joyous pealing of bells announc- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Two New Men in Education Work 





The new regional director of Religious 
Education for the Synod of Appalachia 
is the Rev. I. M. Ellis, former pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Gastonia, North Carolina. Mr. Ellis, 
who began his new work on January 
1, will have as his headquarters Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, as his duties carry 
him into churches throughout the 
synod. He has had considerable ex- 
perience in educational work, having 
served as director of religious educa- 
tion for the Gastonia church before 
becoming its pastor. He has been 
active in the camp and conference 
program of his presbytery during the 
time he served there. 
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Rev. Morris D. Warren became As- 
sociate Director of the Department of 
Administration of the Board of Educa- 
tion in Richmond on January 1. His 
primary responsibility in his new job 
will be directing church school admin- 
istration throughout the Church. He 
will work through the Assembly 
Superintendent’s Council and help in 
the establishment of similar councils 
in synods and ultimately presbyteries. 
He will stand ready to assist local 
superintendents in their work in every 
way he can. Mr. Warren comes to his 
new position from the pastorate of 
the Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Prior 
to his work there he served as as- 
sistant pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of that same city. 











Birthday Backward Glances' 


Church that the great movements which she has 

inspired, and later adopted and mothered, have 
been created by lay genius, and fostered by laymen 
for long years before being accepted by the church 
organization. At this point followers of ““The Way” 
from the days of the early Christians to the present, 
have been true to their heritage. The Master of men 
was not interested in religion, but in people. “The 
Son of man came not to be served but to serve.”® 

The Sunday-school movement grew from a lay 
interest growing out of a great need; so has the 
daily vacation Bible school, whose fiftieth birthday 
we celebrate during this year, 1951. Both of these 
movements were born out of sympathy for the 
neglected children of the poor. More than sympathy, 
they grew out of concern about the disturbance 
created by the marauding instincts of children de- 
void of supervision, and with nothing to do. 

Both movements were born out of a crying need. 
The Sunday school came into being with the in- 
dustrial awakening in England when the children 
of the poor were pressed into the mills. Schooling 
for these children was sketchy or entirely omitted. 
So the two R’s, reading and writing, were the cur- 
riculum of the first Sunday school started by Robert 
Raikes in Soot Alley, London. 

Many years later, in New York City, Robert G. 
Boville trudged the streets of the East side, during 
the summer months, and saw a crying need—idle 
children getting into mischief, or worse. He must 
have pondered the problem before his great idea 
burst upon him. Public schools were closed; play- 
grounds were few. Idle children on the streets— 
where could they go? Idle college students—they 
could give supervision and leadership! He had con- 
ceived a great plan. The summer of 1901 saw the 
first experiment, five communions co-operating. 

It is characteristic of lay enthusiasts to become 
completely absorbed in their own corner of God’s 
Kingdom, never looking about the world to see what 


[ec IS CHARACTERISTIC of the Christian 


1 This article is one in a series planned by the Committee on 
Religious Education of Children of the International Council of 
Religious Education. It is being used simultaneously by several co- 
operating denominations. 

2 Author and editor of children’s books, associated with the 
General Board of Christian Education, Methodist Church, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

3 This Scripture quotation from the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament is copyrighted, 1946, by the International 
Council of Religious Education and used by permission. 
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By JESSIE ELEANOR MOORE? 


is going on. So the daily vacation Bible schools and 
the Sunday schools each worked in their own part 
of the field and for passing years enjoyed no fellow- 
ship. 

The Sunday-school movement had earlier dis- 
carded the teaching of reading and writing, and de- 
voted itself entirely to religion. The better Sunday 
schools had separate classes for children, but “chil- 
dren” meant anyone from two years old to ten. 
When illustrative objects came into use the children 
were seated on steps, one row above another, so 
each one could see. Finger plays and blackboard 
talks were developed in attempts to simplify Bible 
teaching for youthful understanding. 

The definite impetus toward discovering how and 
what religious truth may be taught to children had 
come from the Newark (New Jersey) Association 
of Infant Sunday School Teachers organized in 
1870. A group of energetic workers gathered around 
Mrs. Samuel W. Clark, who for almost ten years 
taught these leaders how to present the Uniform 
Lesson for the coming Sunday. In 1892 this group 
began to hold an annual institute in order to have 
more time for discussion of both children and 
methods, In 1894 they were off to Asbury Park to 
stay a full week and inaugurate the first “summer 
school of primary methods.” The Newark Union 
had done a pioneer task in training such future 
leaders as Miss Josephine L. Baldwin and Mrs. J. 
Woodbridge Barnes. 

These two women, with others, were to conceive 
and develop the first Closely Graded Lessons, pub- 
lished in 1909. As we look back the growth of this 
idea seems phenomenal, but to those closely con- 
nected with the work it seemed slow. The steps in 
the development were, briefly: 

(1) The choice of Scripture passages for memori- 
zation with directions for interpreting the same for 
children, known as “Graded Supplemental Lessons 
for Elementary Departments.” Teachers who had 
learned to understand childhood welcomed these 
eagerly. 

(2) A wider knowledge of child development. 

(3) In 1901 Bible Lessons for Little Beginners, a 
two-year course written by Margaret Cushman 
Haven, published by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
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Two separate movements, conceived for dif- 
ferent reasons and purposes, have come to 


complement each other in the religious nurture 
of children 


pany, and underwritten by Elizabeth Paxton, one 
of the pioneers of the Newark Union. 

In 1905 at the convention of the International 
Sunday School Association in Toronto, Professor 
Edward P. St. John, with wall charts of child de- 
velopment, taught the principles of lessons adapted 
to the needs of growing childhood. In 1906 fifteen 
carefully chosen persons sat down for a series of 
many work meetings to develop graded courses at 
the primary and junior level. Dr. J. T. McFarland, 
editor of Sunday-school materials for the Methodist 
Church, was a hearty supporter of the work, and 
through him his publishers were led to see, not only 
the opportunity to serve childhood, but that graded 
lesson production might grow into sound business. 
The outlines of these first Closely Graded courses 
were finally accepted by the International Lesson 
Committee, thus giving them status. 

In the meantime the vacation movement designed 
to take idle children off the streets in summer was 
looked upon by church school people as a home 
mission enterprise, an ideal avenue for their own 
children’s benevolent gifts, Nevertheless it was grow- 
ing. 

By 1907 the Daily Vacation Bible Schools had be- 
come a national organization. In 1911 the organiza- 
tion was incorporated. The New York office was 
a busy place, promoting and directing schools all 
over the country. Settlement houses in the cities 
and co-operating churches in town and country 
were using the program wherever there were chil- 
dren who needed occupation for the summer weeks. 

The daily work with children from various en- 
vironments, summer after summer, had demon- 
strated to the leaders the possibilities of making 
morals and religion attractive, and also that the 
Bible story was a means of successful Bible teaching. 
They were convinced that there was education in 
the use of the hand, and that self-government was 
possible and valuable, “even by children under fif- 
teen.” This last discovery seems to have been ac- 
cepted with a feeling of surprise. 

As the idea of childhood’s need for activity be- 
came more or less accepted by schools of religion, no 
matter whether they met on Sunday or during 
summer weekday mornings, leaders were not too 
critical of the kind of activity. Something to do 
with the hands kept children happy, and also kept 
Satan at bay, so children in Sunday school colored 
pictures and colored pictures ad infinitum. Chil- 
dren in vacation schools made hammocks, even 
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though some of them had no place to hang a ham- 
mock, nor had they ever seen a hammock hung 
under shady trees on a hot summer afternoon. ‘This 
was busy work indeed, even though the hammocks, 
when completed, could become objects of use. The 
coloring on the pictures, on the other hand, usually 
ruined an otherwise artistic product. 

Then Erwin L. Shaver wrote The Project Princt- 
ple in Religious Education, 1924. Enterprises should 
be constructive; should set the pupils thinking and 
not merely rehearse the ideas of others; should be 
challenging and extend over a period of time; should 
require a personal touch with others; should be a 
contribution to the Christian enterprise. Away goes 
coloring for its own sake! Away goes hammock- 
making unless there is someone who needs a 
hammock! 

In the meantime those who were worried about 
the content of religious education discovered that 
content is necessary for the successful completion 
of a project, and even the dullest content is often 
conquered in rapid time when there is a felt need. 
Eight-year-olds are not too much interested in the 
kind of houses in Palestine in the time of Jesus until 
they are planning a drama with a scene on a roof- 
top. Then they scurry to study how such houses are 
constructed. So one group creates a simulated roof- 
top, using some steps set against a platform. Others 
make the sleeping mats and the water jars and the 
headdresses. Each one learns from what everyone 
else is doing, as well as from his own activity, and 
the Bible becomes a living book telling of real peo- 
ple. So the Bible story, the work activities, the game 
period, the assembly times where group decisions 
are made, and the worship experiences are welded 
together by carrying out a group enterprise. 

So did the vacation schools as well as the Sunday 
schools grow in their use of sound educational 
methods; so did they become a definite part of the 
year-round program in religious education. So did 
two great movements devoted to the teaching of 
children work side by side and influence each other 
for the greater good of the children in their care. 
The daily vacation Bible school no longer exists as 
a separate organization. The work now is a func- 
tion of the Council of Religious Education, which 
is also concerned with Sunday schools. Courses for 
vacation schools are planned and developed under 
the auspices of those who plan the Sunday-school 
lessons. By such co-operative planning Sunday, 
weekday, and vacation learnings may strengthen 
and augment each other. So leaders in the Sunday- 
school field hail the vacation movement, hail it as 
they prepare to celebrate its golden anniversary in 
appreciation of its contribution to the religious life 
of America, 
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Columbia Seminary 


N ANONYMOUS GIFT of $100,000 may make 
At possible for Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, Decatur, Georgia, to acquire its greatest 
physical need—an adequate library. Dr. J. Mc- 
Dowell Richards, President, has announced that the 
gift will be forthcoming provided the school can 
raise an additional $250,000 by October 1951. 
Columbia Theological Seminary, which began 
operations in 1828 with five ministerial students and 
one professor in Lexington, Georgia, today has the 
largest student body in its 122 years of service and 
is in a position to make an increasing contribution 
to the religious life of our Church and our nation. 
For years hampered by inadequate library facilities, 
today the school has books virtually stacked atop 
each other in a small space needed for classrooms. 
For seminary students alone, the space is insuffi- 
cient; but research data is also made available for 
use by students and faculty members of other col- 
leges in this area as a part of Columbia’s participa- 


*From Presbyterian News. 
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Plans for Library 


tion in the University System of Georgia. 

Now, for the first time, an adequate library is a 
possibility. Columbia can build a _ completely 
modern structure which will be ample to stack pres- 
ent and anticipated books conveniently, and pro- 
vide the necessary privacy for sufficient research— 
if $250,000 can be raised by 1951. Columbia will 
then receive an additional gift of $100,000 which 
will be used as an endowment for the upkeep of the 
structure and to provide an adequate library staff. 
Approved plans for the building call for over 24,600 
square feet to house nearly 100,000 volumes. The 
present library contains 3,900 square feet with 
36,000 volumes. 

Columbia Seminary serves five Presbyterian 
synods in the southern states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida. The 
school inaugurated a concerted drive for funds on 
Reformation Sunday, October 29, to terminate at 
the end of October, 1951. An illustrated brochure 
which tells of the plans is available for all persons 
interested. 
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Junior Programs, Series III is the third yearbook of programs prepared for 
users of Uniform Lessons who wish an additional meeting with their Juniors, 
and for others who do not use the second session material issued in the Graded 


Lessons. 


Juntr Programs 
SERIES III 


About the Material in This Book 


Each program is planned for a one-hour session. 
Occasionally extra time may be needed for work 
on special projects and on preparation for pro- 
grams in which the Juniors share their discoveries 
and results of their work. 

The materials found in this volume are dif- 
ferent from those in the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lessons, but themes have been 
selected in the same general areas, and are very 
closely allied at times through the year. Some idea 
of the content of this yearbook may be gained 
from the twelve unit headings listed below: 


Unit I—Learning to Know God Better 
Unit II—God’s Plan for Family Living 
Unit II—Writing the New Testament 
Unit IV—A Fair Chance for All 

Unit ©V—What It Means to Be a Friend 
Unit VI—One Great Church 

Unit VII—When We Pray 


Unit VIII—“Let All Things Praise the Lord” 


Unit TX—Peace and Good Will 

Unit X—Life in New Testament Times 
Unit XI—Facing Hard Things 

Unit XII—Adventures of Paul 


About the Leaders Who Use These Programs 


Effective work with Juniors can be done only if 
there is co-operative planning by leaders of all ses- 
sions for these boys and girls. This unifies all that 
the church does for them. 

All leaders of Juniors in the local church should 
keep in mind the following principles as they plan: 

1. All meetings of any type which a church plans 
for Juniors should be considered a part of the total 
program for them. No part of it should be planned 
without considering all the other things which 
Juniors are doing in and through the church. 

2. All adult leaders of Junior groups in the 
church should meet together regularly to plan for 
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the Church’s total program for them, This will 
avoid duplication of programs and planning, and 
a unification of aims. 

3. Leaders should keep in mind that Juniors are 
not mature enough to carry sustained responsibility. 
They may choose to be in certain working groups, 
or on committees for short assignments. ‘Through 
accepting and completing satisfactorily short as- 
signments they are gaining in skill and confidence 
which fits them for holding office in youth organiza- 
tions when they are older. Adult leaders need to re- 
mind Juniors, during the week, of assignments they 
have accepted for the coming week in order to 
assure this sense of satisfaction and its consequent 
growth in leadership ability. 

4. Any formal organization for Juniors should be 
that of the adult leadership rather than of the 
Juniors themselves. There should be an adult leader 
in charge of the sessions, with an assistant for each 
ten or twelve Juniors. The Juniors can serve short 
terms on committees, or working groups, but they 
are not yet mature enough to have the responsibil- 
ities of an office which they will hold for a long 
term, or from which they will direct the work of 
others, 

5. The time of these second meetings will be de- 
termined by the local situation. Meetings should 
not be planned to bring the Juniors to the church 
at night by themselves. ‘The best time for sessions 
is when parents or other members of the family 
are attending some meeting for their age-group. 
A Sunday afternoon, a weekday after school, Satur- 
day morning, family night, have all been used suc- 
cessfully by local churches. 

Those using Junior Programs, Series III, will 
need one copy for each adult leader. This mimeo- 
graphed book, bound in attractive paper cover and 
priced at $2.00 per copy, will be available in March 
from your nearest Presbyterian Book Store: 8 North 
Sixth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia, or 1814 Main 
Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 











Three Young Missionaries Take Up Work 








Miss Southerland, Mr. Viser, Mrs. Viser 


Miss Southerland 


Miss Jane Southerland has been appointed as a 
medical missionary to Mexico. Miss Southerland is 
a native of Mobile, Alabama. She is a graduate of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, Ala- 
bama, with the B.S. degree in the class of 1946. For 
the following two years she was a student at the 
Assembly’s Training School in Richmond, Virginia, 
graduating in the class of 48 with the B.R.E. degree. 
In the year 1949-50 she took the course in Medical 
Technology at Charity Hospital, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Miss Southerland attended the Missionary In- 
stitute at Montreat last summer and went to her 
field in Mexico in December where she will serve as 
Medical Technician at the Sanatorio “La Luz” in 
Morelia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Viser 


Rev. and Mrs. John Graham Viser sailed from 
New York on January 10, 1951 to take up their work 





as missionaries to the West Brazil Mission, Mr. Viser 
was born in Charleston, West Virginia, and has 
spent most of his life in Greenville, South Carolina, 
where his father is a minister. He attended Columbia 
Bible College, Furman University, and Presbyterian 
College, at Clinton, South Carolina, from which 
institution he graduated in August, 1946. His semi- 
nary training was taken at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, from which he received the B.D. degree in 
1949. For four years Mr. Viser was a pilot in the 
Army Air Force, engaging in thirty-one combat 
missions in the 8th Air Force. 

Mrs. Viser was the former Miss Thelma Louise 
Allen, a native of Greenville. She attended the 
Columbia Bible College for two years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Viser were married in 1944. They 
have two children, John Graham Viser and Mar- 
garet Anne Viser. 

Mr. and Mrs. Viser attended the Missionary In- 


stitute at Montreat in the summer of 1949. Mr. . 


Viser is particularly interested in the possibilities 
of developing the use of airplanes on the mission 
field, 
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“Let him return unto the Lord, and 
he will have mercy upon him.” 


“Seek Ye the Lord While He May Be Found” 


When God says “today,” man says “tomorrow.” God’s “today” and 
man’s “tomorrow” never meet. How prodigal, how presumptuous we 
are with time! When our loving heavenly Father comes near and 
stretches out His arms to us, He is declaring that He has made a way 
of reconciliation between a Holy God and sinful man. How strange 
that we do not rush to embrace such grace, such love! This reluctance 
only emphasizes sin’s deadly grip upon our souls. 

All times are not equally favorable for spiritual decisions. It’s al- 
ways dangerous and often fatal to wait for “a convenient season.” 
While Isaiah’s invitation is one with arms spread wide as he calls: “Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye. . .” yet he must warn: “Seek ye the 
Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while he is near.” 

This vital, practical truth is illustrated in blind Bartimaeus and his 
meeting with Christ on the road near Jericho. Doubtless he had heard 
from passing travelers of the mighty Jesus who could touch and open 
blind eyes. This Christ-healer must have been often in his hopes as he 
sat, a beggar by the roadside in utter darkness. Would this Master ever 
come his way? He well knew that he could never hope to get across the 
miles and find Him. The heavy tread of many feet attracted his “seeing” 
ears. He cries out: “What is it? Who is it?” When someone replies, 
“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,” he does not hesitate. The hour of 
destiny has struck for him. It will swiftly pass, if unseized. His voice 
rings out: “Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me”! When told 
to hush, he calls the more vehemently: “Thou son of David, have 
mercy on me”! The first sight that greeted those opened eyes was the 
face of Jesus. Soon He was gone, but Bartimaeus had sought Him while 
He could be found, had called upon Him while He was near. Life was 
fundamentally transformed and sunlit from that moment for him. 

Isaiah is still calling across the centuries to immortal souls moving 
toward an eternal destiny: “Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him while he is near.” He is saying, “Let the wicked forsake 
his way.” All who respond to Christ’s offer of life through His own 
atoning blood sacrifice, through His golden Gospel, find salvation and 
peace. They find the peace that passeth understanding, able to keep 
heart and mind through Christ Jesus our Lord. Isaiah still sounds the 
challenge to man: “Let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” 


—Samuel McPh. Glasgow. 





















Mission Nurse 


on Horseback 


Items of interest from the report of Maria Litoldo, R.N. 


of the West Brazil Mission. In these fields I 

visited 59 places—towns, villages, and farms. 
Visits made, 844; persons treated, 1,215; teeth 
pulled, 1,145; meetings held, 197. Methods of travel 
were various—by horse and on foot I traveled 137 
leagues (or 648 miles). I did not keep a record of 
the miles traveled by train, auto, and bus. 

In every place I taught hymns and choruses in 
the churches, In some places I organized societies 
for the young people and everywhere gave talks on 
hygiene. I do not know the results of my work be- 
cause it was not possible to return to these places. 
Unfortunately our country people have grown up 
with wrong ideas about health, and it takes time to 
change them. 

On a farm near Uberlandia I directed meetings 
using the flannel graphs. The owners of the farm 
knew nothing of the Gospel of Christ but allowed 
us to hold services because I had given them medi- 
cine. One man there wanted me to take out his last 
g teeth. This I did at one time since I was leaving 
the next day. 

In one home I found a premature baby—twenty 
days old. The mother had died, and the child had 
not been fed since its birth. It was left lying around 
with almost no covering since the people felt that 
the sooner it died the sooner it would be out of its 
misery. When I saw it I sent to town for food and 
sat down to make some booties. I tried to warm it 
up some way, but it was useless as the child died 
that night, and no wonder, since they did not know 
that a premature baby needs heat! They had taken 
it to a dance a few nights before and left it on a bed 
with several other children. 

In Prata we had services at the jail. The sergeant 
opened the cells so that we were near the prisoners 


Dries THE YEAR I visited in four fields 
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Girls who have graduated from the 

Bible Institute and then studied nurs- 

ing at the Evangelical Hospital in 
Anapolis, Goias, Brazil 


and I used flannel graph pictures in the service. Also 
present were the mayor and other important peo- 
ple of the city who heard the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
As soon as we got there I lanced an infected finger 
for a young man and later we held a service. That 
night I slept with a cat in my bed, but I could not 
sleep anyway because the cold was intense. The 
children there were the dirtiest I have ever seen 
and no doubt the people became weary of hearing 
me talk about cleanliness the days I was there. 

In Ibia and nearby Tobati we found much work 
to be done among sick people who were not be- 
lievers. We distributed many tracts and held serv- 
ices. In Tobati we had the second Evangelical serv- 
ice in the history of the town. A family of devout 
Catholics invited us to use their home, which is the 
best and most important in the little town. We 
made many visits and invited many people to the 
service. 

In the Paracatu field I rode horseback many miles. 
One day we rode 16 leagues (or 64 miles) starting 
very early and arriving at our destination after 
dark. In this place the people really hunger and 
thirst for the Gospel; people will walk long dis- 
tances to attend services. Soon after we arrived 
in this place we went to visit a sick man, an 





For several years the West Brazil Mission has had 
a traveling nurse, a girl who graduated at the Bible 
Institute in Patrocinio and later took nurse’s training 
at the English Missionary Hospital of Dr. James Fan- 
stone. Her work has been that of traveling about in 
the different fields, visiting especially the small towns 
and country congregations, healing the sick in so far 
as she can and preaching the Gospel of Christ. 
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inquirer. For 12 days and nights he had been unable 
to sleep because of an infected arm—the result of 
an injection. He was unable to move his arm and 
his whole body was swollen. After washing his arm 
with soap and water, I disinfected a spot, applied 
an anesthetic, and with a good lance (loaned me by 
a doctor) I opened the huge abscess, leaving the arm 
almost normal in size. The two men who stood by 
to help in case of need proved weaker than the 
patient, as they almost fainted. That night the man 
slept. Every day we went out on horseback to dress 
the arm and in eight days his arm was completely 
normal. He was better in other ways also, because 
I had given him other medicines and a diet. When 
telling us good-by this man wept as he embraced Mr. 
Tillman. I hardly had time to pack my suitcase be- 
fore we left. I worked from 6:30 in the morning till 
6:00 at night without eating, as time was short and 
there were many people scattered all around the 
farm. I talked to them all and pulled 45, teeth be- 
sides giving treatments, consultations, and injec- 
tions. 

Here I wish to express my admiration for the 
fine work that Mr. Tillman (a Brazilian pastor) is 
doing. He is a real friend to these poor humble peo- 
ple. Many became interested in the Gospel. We had 
one service in the home of a poor couple—there 
were four children and not a stick of furniture in 
the hut. They all slept on the bare ground because 





It Was Just a Small Gift! 





of poverty and ignorance. Also, in Paracatu I pulled 
teeth and gave medicine to nearly all the pupils in 
the church day school. In Guardamor I directed 
services five nights and there was always a good 
crowd present, the majority of whom were not be- 
lievers. 

In Santa Rosa I found people who had never 
heard of a filter for their water. Wherever I went 
I gave talks on hygiene, but the people take a long 
time to learn. It is not surprising that the country 
people are ignorant of the health rules because 
I have encountered cultured people in the cities 
who are afraid to eat oatmeal with milk and take 
orange juice or bananas at the same meal. 

I thank the mission for its co-operation. Two 
churches helped me with money for medicines and 
injections, but aside from the money the Mission 
gave me I used the offerings from my patients. Many 
cannot pay so at times I was unable to pull teeth 
for lack of injections to give as these must come 
from Uberaba or Sao Paulo. For another year I 
hope to have a better arrangement. 

These people who suffer so because of poverty 
and ignorance are good people and try to do the 
best they can for me and others. Unfortunately they 
lack instruction and information to help them do 
better. 

There are many other facts as interesting as these 
on the farms and even in the cities of our Brazil. 





(Continued from page 22) 


ing the end of the war. My father said, ‘Now I be- 
gin to understand why Japan lost the war.’ His 
attitude toward me was that of the melting of ice 
in the spring. He no longer said anything about 
Matsuda’s leaving the ministry. However, he kept 
on saying that he could not die in peace because of 
my pitiful condition. 

“This is the sort of father to whom I wanted to 
show the suit which you brought me—in order to 
make him happy. And that is why I had to tell 
you about him. When I went to see him my heart 
was simply full of thanks and deep emotion. I 
took with me one of the boxes of delicious soup 
which you gave me when I was ill. ‘My, this soup 
is certainly good! The Americans drink this sort 
of delicious thing, I suppose,’ he said. ‘Drinking 
something new like this has added seventy-five days 
to my life! When I was counting on going to 
heaven soon, too!’ he joked in the midst of his pain. 

“I can’t tell you how happy he was about the 
suit I wore! Folding his hands, he said, ‘Isn’t it 
fine! There are surely splendid people in America, 
aren’t there? It is surely becoming—stylish, yet con- 
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servative.’ All of this made me very happy and 
thankful, especially in view of the approaching 
death of my father. 

“And then taking my courage in my two hands, 
I told my father the story of the cross of Christ and 
of His resurrection. Like the old Japanese saying 
that if one dedicates a son to the priesthood one 
will be blessed for seven generations, my father 
said, “Today I have had my soul uplifted. It is like 
the proverb that the child one has borne carries 
one across the river.’ 

“I am continually praying that as the opportuni- 
ty arises, I can lead my father to the place where 
he can truly attain the highest joy in this world— 
a saving knowledge of Christ. I have written so 
much that you must be tired of reading. But I did 
want you to hear this drama-like true story. I have 
made up my mind to rededicate myself to God’s 
work here, in order to repay in some small measure 
His goodness, and the kindness of you and the 
American friends. Please teach and lead us as we 
strive to be a truly dedicated preacher’s household.” 

Yae Matsuda 
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The Christian sergeant and his family 


By 


HARRY M. 
PUNT* 


The Christian Sergeant 


HEN we asked permission to hold a service 

W in the military camp where he is stationed, 

his European officer told us about the ser- 
geant and said that he was a stable, dependable 
officer. We worshiped with him and a few other 
Protestant soldiers and their families. In Congo 
married African soldiers may have their families 
in camp with them. 

He was brought up in the Lower Congo, not far 
from the Atlantic Ocean, and went to school in an 
American mission. When he finished his studies he 
chose a military career. After many years in the 
army, the sergeant was transferred to the camp 
where we met him. There was no Protestant church 
in that town, no African pastor or evangelist to 
help the people to know the Lord Jesus Christ. So 
one day our sergeant asked and obtained permission 
to conduct Protestant services in the camp. These 
were first held in the sergeant’s home. Later an 
open shed was made available, but people who 
passed by sometimes made sneering remarks in- 
tended to disturb the meetings. 

Desiring a better place to worship God, our ser- 
geant requested to be allowed to build a chapel. 
Permission was granted and a truck and some 
soldiers were offered to bring in poles and other 
building materials from the forest. Then official 








* Missionary in Bibanga, Africa. 
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help ceased and the Christians in the camp had to 
carry on by themselves. A door was needed to keep 
out goats and dogs, and mats were needed to make a 
ceiling. These items the sergeant paid for. 

Soon the chapel was finished and a splendid- 
looking job it was. But before long white ants 
(termites) got into the walls and roof. These ants 
constitute “enemy No. 1” to buildings with palm 
thatched roofs. In order to get rid of the ants the 
Christians tried to smoke them out by holding 
burning torches close to the roof. The roof caught 
fire and in a few moments the building was ablaze. 

But neither ants nor fire could stop these people 
from having their chapel. They went right back to 
work a second time to build. Beautifully white- 
washed, this neat little building stands there today, 
a lonely witness to God in a spiritual desert. Built 
and rebuilt by loving hands, it is a proof of what 
African Christians can do, when animated and 
guided by the Holy Spirit. 

Every day our sergeant leads a service in his 
chapel. Although there are but few Christians in 
the camp, liberal gifts are sent from that small 
Christian community, some to help support mis- 
sionary work in the Lower Congo, some to be used 
in our station at Bibanga. 

Brethren, pray that through the faithful witness 
of this true soldier of Jesus Christ many lost souls 
in that camp and town may be won to the Saviour. 
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The Church and the Social Worker 
Supplement Each Other 


By JAMES C. FAW* 


MINISTER FRIEND of mine discussed with 

me the other day a dilemma which may or 

may not be typical, but which certainly does 
represent the position in which many a pastor finds 
himself today, This pastor stated that when he dis- 
cusses some social or sociological problem, he is told 
by the conservative members of his congregation to 
let these things alone and “preach the Gospel.” On 
the other hand, if he fails to identify himself with 
pressing needs and community problems he is 
severely criticized by those who feel that churches 
should be an outstanding social force and should 
take a stand when social problems are being dis- 
cussed in the community. What is the proper course 
for this pastor to pursue when faced with this 
dilemma? There is a somewhat widespread feeling 
that the church is being pushed out of the picture 
when it comes to serving humanity. Attention is 
called to the fact that no longer does the church 
function in the field of medicine as it once did, 
the healing functions having been taken over by 
public agencies or the well-organized private groups 
outside of the church. The same is true in the field 
of education. What then is the proper role of the 
church as we face the tremendous problems of a 
complex civilization? Should the church calmly 
surrender the field and limit its activities to one 
or two preaching services on Sunday, leaving the 
education, health, and the formation of the thought 
processes of all of our young people to the public 
agencies and the other organizations in the com- 
munity? Personally, we do not advocate such a 
surrender, nor do we adopt the philosophy that all 
the educational, health, recreational, and character 
development programs should be turned over to 
the church. The church is one of the outstanding 
social forces in the community, but it is not the only 
one. It should and does have as its chief purpose the 
service of humanity and the development of charac- 


* Executive Secretary, Richmond Community Council, Richmond, 
Va. Reprinted by permission of the Board of Hospitals and Homes 
of the Methodist Church. 
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ter, but it cannot monopolize the field. There are 
many of us who feel that the church has the most 
important job of all to do, but all do not share this 
opinion. We cannot hope to achieve the best re- 
sults in any community until the church, the home, 
the school, and the social agencies co-ordinate their 
programs and correlate their activities in such a 
way that they can present a united front in the war 
against crime, poverty, disease, and other antisocial 
forces. As a prerequisite to this whole process, the 
church worker and the social worker must learn to 
meet on common ground. Until such time as the 
church worker and the social worker can attack 
human problems unitedly, using together all of their 
available resources, there can be no hope for victory 
in the war against the forces led by the Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse. 

Before proceeding further in this discussion, it 
might be well to define what is meant by a church 
worker, and what is meant by a social worker. For 
the purpose of this paper, a church worker will be 
considered as someone from the following group; 
pastors, church secretaries, church visitors, pastor’s 
assistants, members of the official board, leaders of 
the: women’s and young people’s organizations. A 
few churches employ professional case workers or 
group workers, but these would be included in 
the category of social workers. In this discussion, 
the term social workers will be used to include (1) 
social case workers, that is, those who have re- 
ceived preliminary training with a good ground- 
work of sociology, economics, and psychology, and 
who have taken graduate work in schools of social 
work, and who are members of some professional 
association, usually American Association of Social 
Workers. (2) Social group workers possessing skill 
and training in group work and recreation, with an 
educational background somewhat analogous to 
that of the case worker except that the emphasis 
has been on group work skills and processes. In- 
cluded in the social work profession are other 
types of social workers such as medical social 
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workers, psychiatric social workers and other special 
groups. No mention has been made of the qualifi- 
cations for workers in the health field. However, 
their duties are usually so clearly defined and under- 
stood that it is not necessary to dwell on this point. 


Developing a Philosophy 


Before getting down to the practical details of 
how church workers and social workers may sup- 
plement each other, it seems desirable to develop 
a basic philosophy. The objectives of church workers 
and social workers are similar but not necessarily 
identical. Some critics of the church are bold to 
state that its objectives concern themselves too 
much with the next world and not enough with 
this one. However, this is not necessarily true, and 
certainly was not the program of our Lord Himself 
when He was here on earth. When asked what 
the first great commandment was He replied, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God... . And the second is 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self.’ On another occasion He stated to His fol- 
lowers His reason for coming to this earth in the 
following words, “J am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly” ; 
and in the magnificent description of the final judg- 
ment, the division between the sheep and the goats 
is made on this one condition: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” It is true that He was con- 
tinually calling on men to repent, but it is amazing 
how much He talks about physical healing, the use 
of material possessions and the alleviation of human 
suffering. It would seem that the particular function 
of the church and church workers is to promote 
those activities that would tend to bring the abun- 
dant life to those within her bounds, and to lead 
others to espouse the true way of life. The church 
that concerns itself merely with increasing its mem- 
bership roll or adding to the number of Sunday- 
school pupils is not fulfilling its true function. 

So much for the job of the church. What is the 
function of the social agency or the social worker? 
The history of mankind abounds with illustrations 
of the fact that human beings do have at least a 
trace of the spirit of material aid as well as the 
spirit of aggressiveness and the desire to possess. In 
the most primitive tribes, some rules have been 
adopted for the protection of the family in the group 
as well as to preserve the individual. Since men 
began to study their relationships they have real- 
ized that their three formidable enemies were de- 
linquency, dependency, and disease. Of course, 
they did not call them by these names, but the idea 
is apparent even in primitive society. Men cannot 
continue to live together without taking some 
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thought of community health, the prevention of 
crimes against property and person, and some sort 
of provisions for care of the children and others who 
cannot shift for themselves. In the light of all 
this, social work might be defined as any con- 
structive effort to prevent or alleviate human suffer- 
ing, mental or physical, which results in the re- 
habilitation of individuals or families, or which 
gives assistance to community forces in the battle 
against crime, poverty, and disease. As we consider 
the objectives of the two groups there is certainly 
some overlapping of function, but there need not 
be any duplication. A general philosophy might 
develop something like this: the worker from either 
group should not attempt to do something outside 
his own field, or which can be done better by 
someone else. He should attempt to co-ordinate 
his efforts with those workers that represent other 
community forces, should keep himself informed 
regarding community resources, and should not 
waste time, money or effort promoting a project 
which is not needed or which is already being 
carried on by someone else in the field. 


Working Together in the Different Fields of 
Human Welfare 


Up to this point we have discussed in general 
terms what might be defined as a church worker, 
and what the functions of a social worker are. Some 
consideration has also been given to developing a 
basic philosophy which might serve as a_back- 
ground for those working in the health, welfare, 
and recreation fields. An attempt will now be made 
to offer a few practical suggestions as to how church 
workers and social workers may co-ordinate their 
efforts as they together attempt to alleviate human 
suffering, or to lead those who participate in the 
activities of the church into a more abundant life. 
Consider first the opportunity for co-operation in 
the broad field of health, including mental health. 
Illness in any family is always a time of crisis. For 
that reason the impressions made by the church 
worker and the social worker will be lasting. If 
their approach is tactful and sympathetic it will 
pave the way for many favorable future contacts, 
and will be an important factor in helping the 
family to maintain its perspective. The role of the 
church worker should be to get the patient in the 
right frame of mind, to prepare the family for 
whatever changes need to be made in the house- 
hold plans, and to assist doctors and nurses in 
every way possible. A very important function of 
the church worker consists in familiarizing himself 
with the health services in the community. He 
should learn the location of clinics, types of nursing 
service offered, intake policies of hospitals, and 
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what medical services are provided for people in 
their homes, those who are able to pay for such 
service, and those who are without funds. The 
church worker can often make a valuable contri- 
bution in preparing the family for the shock in- 
cident to an illness in the home. He can sometimes 
be of service in helping to transport children to 
clinics, and can often be of great assistance in pre- 
paring the family for the return of the loved one 
who has been in the hospital. Above all he must not 
comment on the doctor’s diagnosis or prognosis. No 
church worker, pastor, visitor or otherwise, should 
make any attempt whatever to diagnose an ap- 
parent mental case. So much for the duties of the 
church worker. 

It would be presumptuous for the writer of this 
paper to attempt to advise what the doctor or 
nurse should do. However, since illness is always a 
time of crisis, and because of the fact that the 
mental attitude does have so much to do with 
physical recovery, the wise doctor or nurse will take 
every opportunity to seek co-operation of the tact- 
ful and understanding church worker. Parenthetic- 
ally I may say that it irritates me to see either 
church worker or medical person too cheerful 
around the sick room. I like people who are 
pleasant, but too much levity depresses me, partic- 
ularly when it is a strained and unnatural sort of 
levity. 


The Church Helps in Recreation 


The second type of activity which calls for a close 
co-ordination between the church worker and the 
social worker is recreation. We sometimes wonder 
if the churches have devoted enough serious 
thought to providing a wholesome and well- 
rounded program of recreation for every person in 
the congregation. A fairly large percentage of our 
population is engaged in pursuits which are tire- 
some, monotonous, and deadly dull. Just what fa- 
cilities the church should use in providing rec- 
reation is a moot question. If the church does 
operate its own facilities for recreation, its program 
should be co-ordinated with others in the com- 
munity so as to avoid overlapping and duplication. 
Certainly the church should not attempt to operate 
a program of recreational activities except under 
proper direction and under trained supervision. 
The church worker can familiarize himself with 
community recreational programs, and should then 
make an effort to supply any gaps or unmet needs 
so that the members of the congregation and other 
people in the community may be best served. 

The professional recreational workers in plan- 
ning their programs should take account of what the 
churches are doing and what potentialities they 
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have. They should keep the churches informed re- 
garding projected programs in order to assist in 
the co-ordination and proper use of community 
facilities and also for the purpose of enlisting the 
sympathies and co-operation of the church groups 
in their own programs. 

One of the most important phases for co-operative 
activity between the church worker and the social 
worker is in dealing with family problems, or what 
is commonly known as the field of family and 
child welfare. This includes those problems which 
have to do with providing financial assistance, prob- 
lems involving placement of children, care of de- 
pendent or neglected or delinquent children, mari- 
tal difficulties, and many other problems involving 
family life. No phase of human relationship calls 
for such tact, patience, sympathy, and such a 
broad knowledge of community facilities, and com- 
munity resources. The church worker often makes 
the first contact, and for this reason must not only 
possess a knowledge of community resources, but 
must be very careful to avoid making any plans for 
the family that may later have to be drastically 
changed. For instance one church worker with the 
best intentions in the world had gone ahead with 
plans for placing two children in an orphanage. 
When a case worker was called in she soon found 
out that there were relatives who both from an 
economic and emotional point of view were per- 
fectly capable of taking care of the children, and 
wanted to do so. It required a great deal of tact, 
skill, and diplomacy to change the minds of the 
members of this family. Much of this anguish could 
have been avoided if the church worker had con: 
fined his activities to helping the family think 
through several different possible solutions to their 
problem. When a family is passing through a crisis 
the most effective service which can be rendered by 
the church worker is to help to prepare the mem- 
bers emotionally so as to get them in the mood to 
accept the things which they cannot change, and 
then to arrive at the best possible decision. After 
all the family should make its own decisions. About 
all the church worker or the social worker can do 
is to help them to see things in the right perspective, 
and to enable them to make the choice on the basis 
of the facts as they are. The church worker can 
help the social worker and can assist in the process 
of maintaining the morale of the families served 
by helping to set up a small committee in the 
church to handle welfare problems. This small 
committe can constitute a sort of clearinghouse to 
which all the church groups can refer their social 
problems. The fact that it is small will help to 
preserve the self-respect of the families or indi- 
viduals under consideration, by giving them the 
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assurance that their private affairs will not be dis- 
cussed by the other members of the congregation. 
The small committee can also serve as a clearing- 
house for the different organizations in the church, 
thus preventing duplication within the organization. 


The Church Should Not Make Decisions 


Now what part does the social worker play in 
this process of helping the family to arrive at de- 
cisions? If she is a properly trained social worker, 
she has had training and experience which will 
enable her to properly evaluate the evidence sub- 
mitted, and will aid her to assist the family in 
making the best decision. Certainly she will make 
mistakes as will also the family, but the number 
of mistakes will be less when social worker and 
church worker co-ordinate their efforts. A good 
case worker will not ignore the value of the 
spiritual. The best case workers I have ever known 
have invariably referred the person in trouble to a 
spiritual adviser. With this sort of co-operation be- 
tween the social worker and the church worker, the 
problems of the family will be much farther along 
the road to solution than would otherwise be the 
case. Of course, not all cases in which the church 
is concerned receive material assistance, but this 
whole matter brings up the problem of how the 
church may help those who are in financial need. 
In general, it may be said that the church worker 
should not give money to anyone until inquiry 
has been made into the actual needs of the family 
or individual. If an emergency seems to exist, assist- 
ance can be given in the way of food, clothing, or 
shelter. No definite plans should be made until the 
case has been cleared with the local Social Service 
Exchange, if there is one. In some cities the Social 
Service Exchange will not permit the churches to 
clear cases, but this varies in dtfferent localities. 
Many church workers have made it a rule never to 
give assistance directly to the person or family. If 
money is given it is contributed through an agency 
so that there is every assurance that there will be no 
duplication, and the service rendered to the family 
is centralized in one person or agency. There is a 
difference of opinion as to whether or not a church 
should ever provide material assistance directly to 
a family. There are those who insist that the church 
should give money or some other material assistance 
in order that the members of the family may realize 
that the church really cares and wants to do some- 
thing tangible about their difficulty. The other 
school of thought is just as insistent that if the 
family is coming to church to receive material bene- 
fits, it is not deriving much real spiritual value, and 
will likely drop out when the material assistance 
ends. This point could be discussed indefinitely, 
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but personally, I am inclined to the view that the 
church can help in the most constructive manner 
if it gives material aid through an agency. It is 
certainly safe to say that the church worker should 
not pay too much attention to the material things 
—the social worker should in all cases recognize 
the value of the spiritual in helping to rehabilitate 
and reconstruct lives. 


How Co-operate? 


In this discussion we have tried to emphasize 
the fact that there is a real need for the work of 
the church worker as well as that of the social 
worker. We have called attention to certain pro- 
cedures which may be adopted in the fields of rec- 
reational work, health work, and family and child 
welfare. The question naturally arises, how are we 
to bring about such a desirable consummation? Of 
course, this is a long-drawn-out process, and in- 
volves education, staff training and the develop- 
ment of a community consciousness that will make 
the citizens aware that there is such a thing as 
community organization and community planning. 
A few suggestions are offered as to how this might 
be achieved, but of course, each city will have to 
work out its own program. In the first place a 
series of conferences might be held, bringing to- 
gether the social workers and the pastors of the 
larger churches, or the ministers as a group. Second- 
ly, ministers should be appointed as members of 
important committees in the Community Council 
or Social Planning Council, and should be used 
on the boards of the agencies. Third, arrangements 
should be made if possible to make facilities of the 
Social Service Exchange available to workers in 
the larger churches. As indicated above, this is a 
debatable question, but certainly if the church has 
a social worker, some plan could be evolved to en- 
able a professional worker to use the Exchange. 
Fourth, a planned campaign of visiting the minis- 
ters so as to acquaint them with the social re- 
sources of the community will enable the repre- 
sentative of the social planning group to do some 
interpretation which could probably not be done 
in any other way. In the course of such visits, the 
representative of the social agencies may be re- 
quested to help the individual churches in work- 
ing out their own welfare programs. A person who 
is familiar with the objectives of the planning 
group can be of great assistance in steering church 
welfare committees along sound lines. At the same 
time the social planner is enabled by such contacts 
to familiarize himself with the thinking of the 
groups in the community, which should help him 
in co-ordinating the programs of the community 
forces. Fifth, in some cities the Council of Churches 
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and the Council of Social Agencies have worked 
out a co-operative program by which the social 
agencies make it possible for the Council of 
Churches to have an additional staff person, whose 
duty it is to act as a liaison person between church 
groups and the other social forces. The types of 
service rendered by such an individual vary greatly, 
but in some of the larger cities such a program has 
apparently proved mutually satisfactory to both 
groups. Sixth, in a few cities there is a special sub- 
division of the Council of Social Agencies composed 
of representatives from the churches or denomina- 
tions. In Richmond the Council of Church Women, 
a subdivision of the Community Council, has been 
functioning for about fifteen years. It is composed 
of representatives from Protestant, Jewish and Cath- 
olic churches, and conducts a program of education 
and interpretation, calling attention to the out- 
standing community needs, with suggestions as to 
how the resources of the community may be used 
most effectively in helping to meet these needs. 
_We are conscious of the fact that this paper 
does not present any new or startling ideas. How- 
ever, the subject of human relationships is an old 
theme, and both the church and some form of 





social work have been in existence for a long time. 
Our only hope is that a suggestion may have been 
dropped which may be the beginning of an effort 
to further cement the relationships between the 
two forces that are working together for one com- 
mon purpose, namely, waging an unrelenting war 
against the antisocial forces of crime, poverty, and 
disease. In a world which has seen so much mass 
murder, and which has witnessed two World Wars 
within a generation, it is certainly incumbent upon 
us all to give even more serious thought to working 
out problems in the local communities in the hope 
that whatever co-operation already exists may grow 
and develop until men “shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruninghooks... 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

We may rest assured that nations will not be 
able to resolve their own difficulties until the indi- 
vidual communities learn to work out their social 
problems on a co-operative basis. The church is 
faced with a challenge and an opportunity that 
has certainly not been equaled since the time of 
the Reformation. Certainly church workers and 
social workers will accept this challenge and will 
go forward together to build a better community. 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“Pray in the spirit” 


Let us include in our praying this month the 
following: 


All suffering peoples of the world, during this 
hard winter, with homes destroyed, not enough 
warm clothing and food, and with prices many 
times as high as the normal level. 


The country of Korea, that we have unlimited 
opportunity for mission work in that land. 


The missionaries who have returned to Korea and 
for those who want to return and eagerly await 
that day. 


The new appointees to Korea and to all of the 
foreign fields of our Church. 


The missionaries whom you know in all fields— 
pray by name for those whom the Lord may bring 
to your mind. 
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The young people of our Church now studying 
in schools and colleges—remember by name those 
in your church whom you know. 


“I cannot tell why there should come to me 
A thought of someone miles and miles away 
In swift insistence on the memory, 

Unless there be a need that I should pray.” 


The 27,000 foreign students studying in our 
country, 12,000 of whom are non-Christians. 


An awakening in the Church—your church—in 
your heart to the trust that is ours, to our re- 
sponsibilities as Christians of America. 


The World Day of Prayer that it be a great ex- 
perience for the Christian womanhood of the 
world in united prayer for peace—a prayer in 
which we shall continue to be united until peace, 
God’s peace, be established in all hearts and 
throughout the world. 
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From a Streetcar to a Church 


Pictured above is the new sanctuary and educational building of the Wythe Presby- 
terian Church, Hampton, Virginia. This church, which began as a tiny outpost Sunday 
school in 1920, grew into a church in 1940. Having as its only building an abandoned 
Methodist chapel, the rapidly growing congregation found it necessary to expand its 
Sunday-school facilities by using streetcars (see left of top photo). Through the help 
of the Home Mission Committee of Norfolk Presbytery and the constant effort of the 
members of the church the lot was secured for the new church building and the building 
was erected. Rev. W. E. Davis has served as stated supply for the church during this 
time of expansion. 
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By RUSSELL STEVENSON* 





This interesting story on the work Church 
World Service has done among the refugees 
of India shows what can be done when the 
American churches co-operate in relief work. 











HAT IS Church World Service doing? 
During a recent three-month visit in India 


I had ocassion to see for myself. While in 
Calcutta I drove out to one of the refugee areas 
with Dr. W. G. Griffiths of the Methodist Church, 
Mr. P. M. Das, Secretary of the Bengal Christian 
Council, and Miss Mair Davies who is supervising 
the work in the camp which we were to visit. We 
drove to Titaghur about twelve miles north of 
Calcutta. There are several camps in this area 
which have been set up and are being maintained 
by the government. In one of the camps the Bengal 
Christian Council is doing relief work through a 
small staff of workers loaned by their respective 
missions and with supplies sent out by Church 
World Service. In this one camp are a thousand 
women and children, all of them refugees from East 
Pakistan, and all of them Hindus. They are living 
in a dozen or so sheds built some years ago by the 
U. S. Army for storage purposes. 

This group are fairly recent arrivals. They came 
into India seven months ago, another influx of 
homeless, undernourished, fear-haunted wanderers. 
And they came to Calcutta, a city whose population 
has more than doubled since the war. Estimates of 
her population today range from five to seven 
million. In every section of the city one sees the 
huts and tents into which refugees are crowded, 
not to mention the countless thousands whose only 
home is the streets. 

The government settled this group of women 
and children at Titaghur. Their husbands and 
fathers were either killed or their whereabouts un- 
known. They had neither clothing, nor food, nor 
friends—like the refugees before them they had 
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—Foreign Missions Conference, and is now traveling in India and 
the Near East. 
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I Saw Church World Service at Work! 


fled, leaving all behind. They suffered alternately 
from the heat, the rain, and the cold. A few died off 
each day. 

Then Church World Service came in. Supplies of 
clothing, food, medicine, and money were sent out 
from the States and channelled through the Relief 
Committee of the Bengal Christian Council. Miss 
Davies’ services were donated by the London Bap- 
tist Society and she took charge of the relief pro- 
gram. She got together a staff of fifteen volunteer 
workers from the missions and churches in Calcutta. 
They make their headquarters at a mission com- 
pound near the camp. Their day begins at 6:30 
a.m, when they leave for the camp and there 
they work until early afternoon. There are four 
nurses who give vaccinations, look after the sick, 
and distribute the necessary medical supplies. A 
group of eleven teachers run a day school for the 
children, carry on an adult literacy program, and 
teach the women sewing, crocheting, and needle- 
work. On return to their headquarters, Miss Davies 
and her staff spend a greater part of the afternoon 
and evening working on the bundles of C.W.S. 
supplies. American-style dresses, trousers, etc. which 
are not suitable for Indian wear are cut up into 
piece goods for patch-work quilts. Buttons, balls 
of yarn, medicine and food supplies must all be 
sorted out and made ready for distribution. 

I shall never forget our visit that afternoon. 
Everywhere we went the people were busy—and 
happy! Women and girls were piecing together the 
patches of material and sewing gaily colored quilts 
that would keep them warm at night; they were 
sewing clothes for the small children; knitting 
sweaters and warm undergarments. They crowded 
around to show us what they were making, each 
waiting for Miss Davies’ word of approval or en- 
couragement. We went into their dark, crowded 
living quarters, the storage sheds. There were others 
who were busily engaged around small fires, cook- 
ing with the powdered milk and surplus grains 
that C.W.S, had provided. In other camps there 
is milk only for children up to three years of age. 
Here there is milk for all. In other camps there are 
only three rupees a week for food, clothing, and 
fuel. Here the diet is supplemented by extra rations, 
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vitamins, and above all, the kindly interest of 
people who care. 

Miss Davies told of the miraculous change in 
this group within the three short months since 
the C.W.S. program was started. When they first 
came they were met with curses and threats. What 
a difference now! We were greeted like long lost 
friends. Miss Davies and her colleagues are called 
“mother,” “daughter,” ‘‘aunt,” and a score of other 
affectionate names. Most of the children we saw 
looked healthy and well-fed. Their eyes shone with 
happiness. During the past month there was not a 
single death in the whole group. How long they will 
be at Titaghur no one knows. The government has 
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A Thrilling Venture of Youth Work 





a long range program for resettling these refugees 
in the various parts of the country. In the interim 
food, clothing, care, and some semblance of security 
are being provided by C.W.S. 

As we got into the car to leave scores of them 
crowded around. They looked pathetically grate- 
ful and yet they had so little. An old lady, well over 
eighty, took my hand and told me her story. Miss 
Davies translated later. I pass on this much of her 
message: 

“We thank you and your friends in America for 
all that you have done. Not only have you given 
us many things which we need but you have 
helped us forget the past.” 





(Continued from page 13) 


recreation, leading discussions, individual counsel- 
ing, visiting, a constant process of meeting new peo- 
ple, the rich experience of being in many different 
churches, observing different approaches in differ- 
ent situations. We were in a cross section of most 
every kind of church, and this experience has been 
of untold value to us. The sheer joy of working with 
and getting to know young people will give us 
experience that will be helpful in all of our minis- 
try. But beyond the rewards of practical experience 





When Parents Pray... 


there is the far deeper joy of Christian friends. We 
feel that we have many homes in the Synod of Ap- 
palachia. The spiritual experiences which we have 
shared, individually and as a unit, will long live in 
our lives. The four of us have been blessed in an 
exceptional way by the wonderful experience the 
Lord has given us in the work of this evangelistic 
team. We feel that this type of experience is es- 
sential to the complete training of Seminary stu- 
dents.” 





(Continued from page 17) 


in such a situation and would show him some of 
the fine points of the game. At the same time he 
might encourage Tom to pray that he might do 
his best and also bolster up his confidence by com- 
mending good points in his playing. And God the 
great Father is interested in fathers and sons. He 
knows the importance of little things in the train- 
ing and growth of His human children. 

Jesus indicated that every father understands the 
principle of prayer because God wants to give good 
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gifts to his children. “. . . how much more,” then, 
said Jesus, “shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him?” 

When we pray we turn from fear to confidence, 
from hatred to good will, from bitterness to for- 
giveness, from despair to hope, from cynicism to 
faith, from frustration to an analysis of our situ- 
ation. We discern certain steps which we ourselves 
can take and other things for which we must de- 
pend upon God. 
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“Again 


Sally Keeler (Colleen Townsend), with her father (Tom Powers), calls on Ma Ashby (Sarah 
Padden) to apologize for her brother’s harsh treatment of the migrant family’s son in 
. . - Pioneers!” 





Movie, “Again... Pioneers!” Tells Story of Migrants 


“Again ... Pioneers!” premiéred throughout the 
country in November by the Protestant churches 
working with the Protestant Film Commission, is 
being received warmly. This production of the Com- 
mission deals with migrants. 

It was produced at the request of the Home 
Missions Council of North America to provide an 
inspirational background for home missions studies 
by the churches. Mission boards of fourteen major 
denominations (Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
Methodist Church, American Baptist Convention, 
Congregational Christian Churches, United Pres- 
byterian Church of North America, American 
Lutheran Church, Church of the Brethren, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Evangelical & Reformed Church, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S., Reformed Church 
in America, United Church of Canada, Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, and Church of England 
in Canada) underwrote the cost of production. 
According to Dr. Frederick R. Thorne of the Pres- 
byterian Board of National Missions, who super- 
vised the production, the film is the most ambitious 
effort of the churches thus far to present the cause 
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of missions in dramatic form. Dr. Thorne declared 
that no other religious film so far produced has 
been cast with so many featured players and has 
had access to such technical resources as those at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Nassour studios where 
the picture was filmed. 

Beautiful Colleen ‘Townsend, who recently re- 
nounced a promising theatrical career to take up 
religious studies, plays one of the leading parts. 
Other well-known actors included in the cast are 
Tom Powers of Theatre Guild fame, Regis ‘Toomey, 
well-known film player, Sarah Padden, outstanding 
character actress, and Evelyn Brent, well-known 
actress of stage and screen. 

The drama of the film centers around the efforts 
of leading citizens in an average American town 
to rid the community of a group of migrants settled 
on the outskirts of town in shacks which they feel 
threaten health and welfare. A home missions field 
worker (Regis Toomey) helps the citizens to see 
the needs of these, their neighbors, and to see 
something of the total task of the church in relation 
to the underprivileged of the nation. 





Children and 





The Whole World Singing 


By EDITH LOVELL THOMAS 


dren are born to inhabit! Taking possession 

of it is an exciting business. Alert parents and 
teachers are the ones to help younger folk light 
upon the mystery and meanings surrounding them, 
yet easily missed. By way of music children and 
adults can join in a new adventure together. They 
can enter into a realm where a twofold miracle 
occurs. When their voices unite in song, they par- 
take together of the joy of creation, and something 
is produced that is new and unique, that never 
existed before, and will never be quite the same 
again, no matter how often the same song is sung. 
Each person singing is changed for a time and be- 
comes a different being, more friendly, more 
human. Through song people cultivate the grace 
of living together, losing themselves and finding 
new friends. Such an idea is expressed in the first 
song in the new book, The Whole World Singing. 
Arthur Guiterman offers in his poem an invitation 
asking that all should avail themselves of the pleas- 
ure of becoming comrades, friends, and brothers 
through the “fellowship of song.” 

The gaiety of the French tune that accompanies 
the words makes the singer feel merry and glad. 
The thought of the lyric and the joyous music of 
the words make “Fellowship of Song” a sort of 
theme song at the beginning of the book. It will give 
children learning it a zest for singing the many 
new and strange songs that are found in the book. 

The Whole World Singing contains folk tunes, 
songs, and hymn music from forty different lands. 
The songs express the thoughts and experiences 
common to children, whoever they are or wherever 
they live. In the collection are found songs of play 
and work, home and friends, fun and rounds, praise 
and prayer. 

As the boys and girls of this country use these 
songs, their day-by-day living will be affected. For 
what child could take part in the following song, 
“One Father,” without gaining a sense of fellowship 
with the members of the household of God and 
a love for God Himself? 


Hi: MARVELOUS is the world that chil- 
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“Have we not all 
One Father, God? 
Has not one God 
Created us— 

One family— 
Daughters and sons? 


Father of all, 

To thee we sing, 
To thee we pray— 
Children of thine, 
Drawn by thy love, 
We worship thee!” 


The expression of these ideas, when linked to 
stately music in the style of Handel, can arouse 
deep and worshipful feelings as the children realize 
“what love the Father has given us, that we should 
be called the children of God and so we are.” 

One of the common experiences that children 
around the world share is helping in the work of 
the family. In many places children and grownups 
realize that household duties are better and more 
pleasantly performed when accompanied by sing- 
ing. In no place is this better known than in Africa. 

In the Congo the children lighten the long hours 
of labor in preparing food by a song describing 
what is done to make ready a meal. A solo voice 
describes the task, and a chorus follows each line 
with “Ya, ya, ya, ya.” Hands are clapped and feet 
stamped to emphasize the chorus, while drums and 
rattles may accent the rhythm. “Before Dinner” 
tells of the cycle of hoeing, watering, grinding, 
and cooking that goes on before a hungry family 
can be fed. As we sing it in this country, we become 
aware of the countless unseen workers over the 
world and their ceaseless toil that goes on day after 
day, and we realize that in the fellowship of labor 
we are brothers, too. 

The virtue of loyalty between friends is one that 
is praised and admired in every country. It, too, is 
a common experience. In China there is a custom 
by which friends promise each other to stick to- 
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gether no matter what may happen. The words of 
such a promise contained in “Oath of Friendship” 
have been translated by Arthur Waley and are set 
to a Chinese folk melody that needs no instru- 
mental accompaniment. As the children sing it they 
may take it as an offer from Chinese boys and 
girls to be friends with them. What reply can we 
give but to send it back across the Pacific as a 
pledge of friendship with thanks for the privilege? 
For this is the kind of friendliness with which 
United Nations is concerned, and it rests on the 
practice of active good will between peoples and 
persons. 

Holidays are special times of joy for which the 
family, school, and church do much to make chil- 
dren glad. At these times music is a feature of the 
celebration, especially during the festival of Christ- 
mas. Martin Luther’s “From Heaven High” is one 
of the song treasures made available in the new 
book. For over four hundred years this song has 
been the delight of those who have known it. 
Written for Luther’s own children, the song retells 
in charming drama the shepherd’s story of the birth 
of Jesus. The beautiful chorale in its simple dignity 
is most appropriate for the sanctuary, and through 
the gift of Bach it links children with the highest 
Protestant church music traditions that belong 
to them. 

As translated by Roland H. Bainton, the words 
begin with the angel singing: 


“From heaven high I come to earth. 
I bring you tidings of great mirth. 
This mirth is such a wondrous thing 
That I must tell you all and sing.” 





In present-day poetry there are many thought 
pictures of the “wonders of God” that catch the 
attention and emotion of children. A child’s whimsy 
has been caught by the poetess in this picture of 
a “Firefly”: 


“A little light is going by, 

Is going up to see the sky, 

A little light with wings. 

I never could have thought of it, 
To have a little bug all lit, 
And made to go on wings.”* 


The wide range of the songs in the new book 
should awaken in boys and girls a clearer under- 
standing of the ties that bind them “in a bundle of 
living with God” and give them fresh contacts with 
music that will prove relaxing, broadening, uplift- 
ing, and enriching. The remembering in song of 
enjoyments they have experienced is a pleasure 
that frees the imagination. 

A junior group in a laboratory school found joy 
in telling about their pleasures in a prose poem, 
“Sounds That Make Us Glad.” Group reading 
alternates with singing to give more flavor to the 
lively list of joys rehearsed. The climax line of a 
poem by Walt Whitman reflects the purpose that 
the makers of this book dare to believe may be 
realized by the children who sing these songs: 


“Henceforth, to have life a poem of new joys.” 


*From Under the Tree, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Reprinted 
by permission of the Viking Press, Inc., New York. 





Africa 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Shepard, December 12 

Brazil 
Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. Benchoff, December 11 
Rev. D. Lee Williamson, December 19 

Miss Sarah Lacy, December 14 


The following missionaries have sailed to 


Brazil 


Rev. and Mrs. Stephen Sloop and children, 
December 7 from New Orleans 
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Missionary Arrivals and Sailings 


The following missionaries have arrived in this country from 


China 
Miss Margaret Wood, R.N., December 19 


Mexico 
Miss Helen Pemberton, Miss Mildred Beaty, 
and Miss Ivey Yeaworth in December. 


Rev. and Mrs. John G. Viser and children, new 
missionaries, from New York, January 10 
Mexico 
Miss Jane Southerland, new missionary, left 
for Mexico in December 
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Visitors such as this one from faraway lands helped make 
Toronto more meaningful! 


“The Visitor Who Didn’t 
Take Off His Hat” 


MAGINE a dark-skinned man with a wide, 
l winning smile, wearing a black headpiece (a 
sort of cross between a fez and an overseas mili- 
tary cap, made of black velvet) stepping up to your 
desk or over the threshold of your living room. 
That happened to me one day last summer. My eyes 
dilated in delight and I tried to match his grin as 
I greeted Mr. I. P. Simandjoentak, who had just 
arrived in New York from the brand new Republic 
of Indonesia. 

Let’s call him “Mr. S.” for short. He wouldn’t 
mind, I know, for that’s what I did call him when- 
ever he dropped in, black cap and all. 

How did it happen that Mr. S. was in New York? 
Well, he is General Secretary of the National 
Council for Christian Education in Indonesia and 
was headed for Toronto to attend the World In- 
stitute and the World Convention on Christian 
Education. He was putting in some time observing 
Christian teaching the way we do it here—in vaca- 
tion church schools, summer institutes, summer 
schools, youth camps, and so on. It wasn’t alto- 
gether a one-way enterprise, these visits, for chil- 
dren and young people were interested in Mr. S.— 
in his hat, in the first instance, and in his work in 
his native country. 

We all found out that Mr. S. has a big job as 
leader of the Christian education forces of his 
nation, which stretches as far across Pacific miles 
as it is from Portsmouth to Seattle. His Indonesian 
friends wanted him to visit the States and Canada, 
to get as much help as possible in his work. That 
is why he “took in everything.” 

One of the shrewd observations made by our 
fezzed friend from Jakarta, the father of six chil- 
dren, had to do with our “downtown” luncheon 
custom. Seeing hordes eating snacks at counters, he 
asked, “How do you Americans have any home life 
with your children?” 


Mr. S. made a real contribution at the Conven- 
tion—as did his compatriots Rev. P. Latuihamallo 
and Rev. T. P. Serumpaet—in sharing in the dis- 
cussions, telling of Christian education in Indonesia, 
and leading in worship in one of the Divisional 
services. Always his black cap complemented his 
engaging smile. 
~ The Council made a substantial travel grant to 
Mr. S. that he might learn how to improve Chris- 
tian education in Indonesia. Having gotten to 
know him rather intimately in both New York 
and Toronto, I feel that the grant was a first-class 
investment. Of course its ultimate value cannot be 
computed in dollars, but it will pay good spiritual 
dividends for a decade or two—and more. 

Mr. S. is a gracious Christian gentleman, a keen 
and discriminating observer, a wise strategist, a 
devoted Christian. After his many American ex- 
periences—some of them confusing, if not even 
disconcerting, no doubt—he remarked as he took 
off for home, “I must now choose from what I have 
seen here, and heard about from delegates from 
other countries, the simple ways of teaching the 
Gospel which my people can really use. We cannot 
do fancy things.” 

Now Mr. S. is sharing with his teaching friends 
in his wide island republic his new insights and 
experiences—in a vast population (70,000,000, no 
less!) where the battle is right now being fiercely 
waged for the control of the minds of children 
and youth. Our friend is engaged in big business. 
Right? 

Though polite Mr. S. didn’t take off his eastern 
head-covering, I take off my hat to him. 





By PHILIP C. JONES 
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Church Extension at Work 








(Section 1) 


Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 
tFirebaugh, Rev. and Mrs. R. M., Hugo 
Bacon, Rev. J. S., Talihina 
Belvin, Rev. Simon, Beewell 
Gardner, Rev. Oscar, H 
Harrison, Rev. R. A., Broken Bow 
Holden, Rev. J. F., Wapanucka 
Hotchkin, Rev. E.. Caddo 
Wolfe, Rev. Nelson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 


Durant, Oklahoma 

*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Anderson, ee. G. 
Buswell, Miss Katherine 
Folsom, Mrs. Nannie 
Hodgson, Miss Edith F. 
Teasley, Mrs. O. L. 
Trout, Mrs. Anna 

Van Hoozer, Mrs. Emma 
Vest, Mr. R. L. 

Zion, Mrs. W. E. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Hugo, Oklahoma 


“Se, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar 
, Miss Olivia 

ps mth Jimmie 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Jess 
Dorton, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Drennan, Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Faulkner, Mrs. George W. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Richard 
Gossett, Mrs. Effie 

Jones, Mrs. Josephine 

Jones, Mrs. J. 

McDaniel, Miss Mildred 
McGinnis, Mrs. Cuma 
Myers, Mr. “<< Mrs. Jeff 
Nickels, Mrs. R. L. 

Pitchlyn, Mrs. Kate 
Robinson, Mrs. George 
Robinson, Mrs. Annie 
Sessions, Miss Betty Sue 
Searles, Mr. George W. 
Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 

Storey, Mrs. Irene C. 
Thurman, Mrs. W. T. 

Fe ay Miss Martha 

Wade, Mrs. Lucy 


ALABAMA INDIANS 
Livingston, Texas 
Landry, Rev. Oscar F. 


Negro Work 


SNEDECOR 
MEMORIAL SYNOD 


Alabama 


Edmiston, Rev. A. ee Selma 
Fisher, Rev. Chas. C., Selma 
Fisher, Rev. J. A., Annemanie 
Rice, Rev. J. W , Birmingham 
131 Shc Court, Ss. W. 
Robinson, Rev. Jo. - Montgomery 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M., ’ Tuscaloosa 


ities 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta 
928 Coleman St., S. W. 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur 
Rodgers, Rev. J. B., Thomasville 
Roulhac, Rev. R. D., Thomasville 


Louisiana 
Chiphe, Rev. Dzandira, Jr., Frierson 
Haydel, Rev. L. W., Baton Rouge 
931 E. Boulevard 
James, Rev. Robt. A., Scotlandville 
Stull, Rev. J. C., Frierson 


Mississippi 
Armstrong, Rev. Anthony, Heidelberg 
Carr, Rev. Jas. A., ag 
Flournoy, ine. L » Columbus 
Gipson, Rev. W. > yh 
Gladn ee. Harvey, Waterford 
Moore, tev. B. B., Waterford 
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Schneider, Rev. Arthur, Jr., 


‘ascagoula 
722 Beach Blvd. 
Sherman, Rev. L. 8., Hattiesburg 


Missouri 


Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717 Goode Avenue 


North Carolina 


Anderson, Rev. Leon, Charlotte 
1715 Lloyd St., Ape 
Carter, Rev. Haley E., Charlotte 
McQueen, Rev. A. J., Rowland 
1809 Edwin St. 


South Carolina 
Hanson, Rev. J. H., Dillon 
James, Rev. Moses, Florence 
James, Rev. Thos. J., Hartsville 
Wilkinson, Rev. A. D., Florence 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston 
1312 Gregg Street 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
*Hay, Rev. Sam Burney 
Barnes, Rev. Charles 
Bomar, Mrs. Madie 
Bowie, Mr. Maceo T. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Alfreda 
Carr, Mrs. Charlotte 
Carr, Rev. Jawells 
Coleman, Mr. L. V. 
Coleman, Mrs. L. V. 
Echols, Rev. Wm. G. 
Goudy, Mrs. Birdie H. 
Hardy, Mr. B. B. 
Harris, Mrs. Faye 
Harvey, Mrs. Rena B. 
Johnson, Mr. T. E. 
Land, Miss Emerson L. 
Mclver, Rev. Malcolm 
Moss, Miss A. Regena 
O’Rourke, Mr. James 
O’Rourke, Mrs. George 


CITY MISSIONS 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Birmingham, Ala. 
131 5th Court, S. W. 
Maria Fearing Chapel 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
928 Coleman St., S. W. 
Pittsburg Mission 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur, Ga. 
Decatur Presbyterian Mission 
Presbyterian Colored Missions 
uisville, Ky. 
Berean Community Center 
New Orleans, 
Seventeenth Street Mission 
Richmond, Va. 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 


In Texas 


Acevedo, ag S. C., San Marcos 

Armendariz, R v. R. M., San Antonio 
= Durango St. 

Bello, Rev. E 


, Houston 
1813 ‘Sane St. 

Campbell, =, R. D., Laredo 
ar Box 894 

Cantu, Rev. ‘Js 


, San Antonio 7 
16 Rivas St. 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Harli 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G., Corpus Christi 
513 Sam Rankin St. 
de Lugo, Ree a Ay ‘aft 
Franco, Rev. J. V , Falfurrias 
Garcia, Rev. M. G., San Antonio 
334 Hawthorne 
Garza, Rev. T. G., San Antonio 7 
712 Waverly St. 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Le hae 
Guerrero, Rev. J. de La Luz C., Taylor 
P. O. Box 735 
Guerrero, Rev. C. S., Fort Worth 
401 N. Mills St. 








Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Victoria 
Hernandez, Rev. L. C., Corsicana 
407 S. Second St. 
Luna, Rev. Alberto, Corpus Christi 
aldonado, Rev. Ismael, Waco 
612 S. Third St. 
Martinez, Rev. J. F., Newgulf 
P. O. Box 256 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 
San Dario Avenue 
Pimentel, Mr. E. M., New Braunfels 
Ramirez, Rev. 8. G., Del Rio 
’ 1207 Gillis Avenue 
Rojas, Rev. J. F., Bay City 
2320 Avenue ‘*‘C’”’ 
Rugerio, Rev. F. P., Beeville 
507 A ary Ireland 
*Seddon, Rev. E 


4 al 
Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Houston 11 
907 74th Street 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Mercedes 
Walls, Rev. G. A., Fort Worth 
930 West First Street 


TEXAS-MEXICAN INDUSTR IAL 
INSTITUTE 
Kingsville, Texas 
*McLane, Rev. S. Brooks 
Cano, Mr. Jose 
Cobbs, Mr. 8. C. 
Hamilton, Mr. Harry W 
Hardie, Mr. James F., Jr. 
McLane, Mr. S. Brooks, Jr. 
Norvell, "Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Petmecky, I Rev. Lewis G. 
Reed, Mr. Perry 
Saenz, Mr. Fortino 
Tucker, Mr. Charles F. 
Vela, Mr. Manuel J. 
Villarreal, Mr. Guadalupe 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 
FOR MEXICAN GIRLS 


Taft, Texas 


*Murray, Miss Berta 
Delgado, Miss Dora 
de Lugo, Rev. I. 8. 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
Hesse, Miss Ella H. 
Moore, Mrs. Beatrice 
Robinson, oo Mary Frances 
Rodriguez, Miss Luisa 
Taylor, Miss Martha 
Villarreal, Miss Esperanza 


CITY MISSIONS 
(In Texas) 


Fernandez, Mr. Alberto, Dallas 
Presbyterian Mission 


CHINESE MISSION 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Garrison, we Lois 
S. Roman Street 


CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Calek, Rev. John 


FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 
Bridgman, Rev. Harold T.. Houma- 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 
Bartus, Rev. Alexander 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute & Central Chapel 
Kansas City, Missouri 

544 Wabash Avenue 
Bisceglia, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Giunta, Miss Mary 
Shangler, Mrs. Charles 
Simowitz, Rev. Anthony 
Tamborello, Mrs 
Williams, Miss Eunice L. 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dewiz, Mr. Ludwig 
3512 Powhatan Avenue 





LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 


Tampa, Florida 
951 llth Avenue 


Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 


Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 
tAmick, Rev. and Mrs. D. C., Hazard 
Booth, Rev. and Mrs. Woodson, Phelps 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. W. C., 
Harveyton 
Cockerham, Mrs. H. L., Quicksan 
Hall, Miss Mabel, Delvintia 
Maude, Rev. and Mrs. Walter K., 
Jackson 
McGibboney, Miss Frances, Juan 
Salyer, Mrs T. J., Elkatawa 
Turner. Mrs. Seldon H., Canoe 
Turner, Miss Martha, Athol 
Van Atta, Miss Velma, Juan 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Abingdon Presbytery 
tTerrell, Rev. I. D., Bristol 
Anderson, Mr. E. H., Haysi 
Hale, Rev. Henry E., III, Coeburn 
Henderson, Rev. T. E., Rose Hill 
ow hg Rev. S. B., Pulaski 
King. Rev. S. A. M., Max Meadows 
Me ee Miss Elizabeth, Bristol 
Mann, Rev. Jas. S., Gate City 
query Rev. S. M., ’Hillsville 
Smith, Rev. pol Big Stone Gap 
Tate, Rev. M. B., Appal sabia 
Weathers, Rev. J. W., Rural Retreat 


Asheville Presbytery 


tMcClure, Rev. R. E., Asheville 
26 Church Street 

Crook, Rev. a. R., Murphy 
DuPree, Rev. R. B., Hig fade 
Evans, Rev. B. Hoyt, Franklin 
Neville, Rev. John C., Horseshoe 
Somerville, Rev. W. G., Barnardsville 
Wakefield, Rev. W. H., Sylva 


Holston Presbytery 
(In North Carolina) 
Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Crinkley, Rev. Jno. W., Newland 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Sanders, Rev. J. Arthur, Green Moun- 
tain 
(In Tennessee) 
Aldridge, Mr. Abe, Mountain City 
Gregory, Rev. D. B., Bluff City 
Piercy, Mrs. Mary, Roan Mountain 
Styles, Rev. Bert, Roan Mountain 
Williamson, Rev. Robert L., Kingsport 
*Yelton, Rev. John W., Johnson City 


Knoxville Presbytery 
(In Tennessee) 
tMack, Rev. Wed Al B., Knoxville 
Boyd, Rev. W Alcoa 
Freeman, Mr. D R., Farner 
Hixson, Rev. J. E., Chattanooga 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., Tellico Plains 
Lovengood, Rev. Paul, Etowah 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Knoxville 
Reed, Rev. B. YO ‘Chattanooga 
Rice, Rev. W. M., Signal Mountain 
Smith, Rev. J. Hoge, Jellico 
Viser, Rev. E. D., Soddy 
Wolfe, Rev. S. M., Farner 
(In Kentucky) 
Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville 
Davis, Miss Frances, Pineville 
MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Highland Institute 
Guerrant, Kentucky 
Coker, Mr. and Mrs. Winchester 
Allen, Mr. Shelton 
Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. 
Combs, Mr. Oakley 
McKenzie, Miss Alice 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Ky. 
*Cooper, Rev. and Mrs. W. L. 
Back, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Campbell, Mrs. J. C. 
Caudill, Mrs. Ethel 
Corbett, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
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Cornett, Mrs. Hettie 
Croucher, Miss Corsie 
Croucher, Mr. and Mrs. General 
Croucher, Miss Jean 
Dixon, Miss Julia 
Ellis, Miss Lois _ 

Gay, Miss Susan 

Holman, Miss Rose Marie 

Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 

Lyles, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
acElree, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 

Manford, Mr. James 

Walter, Mrs. Elsie H. 

Webb, Miss Charlotte 

Williams, Miss Martha 

Adams, Mrs. W. M. 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 


*Nelson, Dr. Fletcher 
Baucom, Mr. B. L. 
Dickerson, Mr. Fred I. 
Eliason, Miss Mary 
Gilley, Mr. C. F. 
Hurst, Miss Marybeth 
Kidd, Mrs. G. E. 
Lafferty, Mr. E. L. 
McEwen, Mr. Paul 
Moore, Miss Annie Russell 
Moore, Miss Margaret 
Moore, Mr. John R. 
Pierce, Miss Lenore G. 
Randall, Mrs. Elma 
Stevenson, Miss Hal 
Stokes, Miss Agnes M. 
Strong, Miss Esther 
Tester, Mrs. Alma 
Tester, Mr. Earl R. 
Tufts, Miss Margaret 
Wakefield, Miss Phoebe 
Whitesell, Mr. Charles F. 
Whitson, Miss Elizabeth 
Willis, Mr. Gailen 


Rabun Gap-Nacocchee School 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 

*Skinner, Mr. O. C. 

Brown, Mrs. Mary 

Butt, Mr. R. E. 

Collins, Miss Margaret 
Crook, Mrs. R. L 

Fabrick, Miss Frances 

Frey, Miss Louise 

Fry, Mr. H. L. 

Hemphill, Mrs. J. Edwin 
Jeans, Mrs. Billy 

Jones, Miss Anna Lee 

Kelly, Mrs. Fred 

Knox, Mrs. R. I. 

McKinney, Miss Louise 
Patrick, Mr. Mack 

Philp, Mr. R. H. 

Van Gorder, Miss Marion 
Walters, Mr. Leonard 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Arkansas 
*Barr, Rev. and Mrs. John T. 
Byers, Miss Eunice 
Graham, Mrs. Ora 
Gray, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Missouri 
*Good, Dr. R. M. 
*President or Superintendent of School, 


Superintendent of Home Missions, or 
Presbytery’s Executive Secretary. 





Clark, Mr. M. Graham 
Bishop, Mrs. Mable 
Cave, Mr. Carl 
Davidson, Miss Edna 
Downs, Miss Constance 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Farrell, Mr. Leon 
Fawcett, Mr. John 
Good, Mr. Jack 

Good, Mrs. R. M. 
Griffith, Miss Mary Lou 
Guhse, Mr. Ed 
Harvey, Mr. Fred 
Hill, Miss Emma 
Hinton, Miss Margaret 
Holderby, Mr. R. L. 
Jones, Mr. John 
Kennedy, Mrs. Aletha 
King, Miss Elizabeth 
Mease, Mr. Joe 
Mottesheard, Mr. A. R. 
Murphy, Mrs. Angie 
Parkey, Mr. C. M. 
Rea, Miss Marybeth 
Schmitt, Miss Helen 
Selby, Mrs. Martha 
Sheats, Miss Eugenie 
Spivey, Rev. Raymond 
Trone, Mr. Lawson 
Williams, Mrs. Carol 
Williams, Miss Carol 
Winfrey, Mrs. Wayne 


Glade Valley School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 


*Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Corry, Miss Anne B. 
Guerrant, Mrs. Ellen A. 
Hutton, Rev. Charlton D. 
Johnson, Mr. Edward C. 
Olson, Mr. W. A. 

Plemmons, Mr. Faye 
Thompson, Mr. W. C. 


Sustentation 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 


Birmingham Presbytery 
Blackwell, Mrs. J. M., Birmingham 
Ghiselin, Rev. S. B. M., Tarrant City 
Ingle, Rev. Fred, Birmingham 
Mayes, Mrs. F. B., Eastwood 
a ~ Rev. John, and Theresa, Birming- 

am 


East Alabama Presbytery 
Acklen, Rev. Henry E., Greenville 
Cates, Rev. A. R., Clio 
Hamby, Rev. Oliver N., Enterprise 
McAiley, Rev. Wm. S., Alexander City 
McMahon, Rev. J. R., Wetumpka 
Smith, Rev. John R., Clanton 


Mobile Presbytery 
*Walkup, Rev. Robert H., Mobile 
Bogie, Rev. J. H., Camden 
Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Spring Hill 
Gailey, Rev. James H., Evergreen 
Jackson, Rev. W. H., Citronelle 
Miller, Rev. H. R., Foley 
Swanstrom, Miss Faith, Foley 
North Alabama Presbytery 
Cramer, Rev. Samuel, Russellville 
Fisher, Rev. Tracy, North Gadsden 


Hart, Rev. Robert, Childersburg 
Hart, Rev. William, Guntersville 
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General Assembly: Rev. 


ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


The General Council, 324 Church St., Decatur, 

Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Executive 
ges, Jr., Associate 
Secretary; Mr. Harvey H. Walters, Director of 


Secretary; Rev. Bob S. H 
Public Relations. 


Beard of World Missions, 113—16th Ave., South, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Fulton, D.D., Ezecutive Secretary; Rev. D. J. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Paul B. 
Freeland, Secretary of Overseas Relief and Inter- 
church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Vernon 8, 
., Executive Secretary; Rev. 


Broyles, Jr., Th.D 


E. C. Scott, 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 


D.D., 


Batchelor, Secretary. 


Building, 


D.D., Secretary. 


Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 


Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Drviston or Home Missrons, 605 Henry Grad 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 


Division oF Reuicious Epucation: Rev. John 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 


Jr., Secretary. 


M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 


and Country Church; Mr. Hal 
Department of Urban Church. 


Hyde, Secretary, 





Agencies of the Church 


Drvision oF Necro Work,712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. 


Drv1sion OF CHRISTIAN Rexations, 605 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Drvision oF Evanceuism, 712 Henry Grady 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H x 
Thompson, D.D., Secretary. 


Drviston oF Rapro, 712 Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, 


Board of Education, Presbyterian Building, 8 
N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John S. Grant, Treasurer. 


Drvision oF Mren’s Works: Dr. S. J. Patterson, 


Division or Higher Epvucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 


McNeill. Rev. Robert, Jacksonville 
Toms, Mr. Russell, Piedmont 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery 


*Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee 

Siecle, tev. F. E., Plantersville 
Carleton, Rev. E. H., Marion Junction 
Elsberry, Rev. Arthur T., Nanafalia 
Johnson, Rev. George F., Reform 
Moore, Rev. A. M., Cuba 

Powell, Rev. W. E., Selma 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 
*Mr. Roy L. Davis, Little Rock 


East Arkansas Presbytery 


*Robinson, Rev. Charles B., Pine Bluff 
Elrod, Rev. Clarence C., Searcy 
Gregory, Rev. Lyle, Pine Bluff 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Crossett 
Osborn, Rev. Z. T., Cotton Plant 
Pruitt, Rev. W. H., Valley Grove 
Russell, Rev. J. N., Brinkley 
Schuster, Rev. R. S., Jonesboro 
Stevens, Rev. Neill G., Pine Bluff 
Tramner, Rev. R. F., Star City 


Ouachita Presbytery 


Barr, Rev. John T., Norman 
Bevel, Rev. H. M., Junction City 
Delaney, Rev. T. C., El Dorado 
Eckes, Rev. Max, Ashdown 
Paisley, Rev. James I., Pine Bluff 
Shirey, Rev. A. J., Cullendale 


Washburn Presbytery 


Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Prairie Grove 
Cockerham, Rev. M. O., Dardanelle 
Rodman, Rev. J. P., St. Joe 
Stewart, Rev. W. T., Paris 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 
Florida Presbytery 


*Swicord, Rev. D. A., Panama City 
Allen, Rev. Samuel J., Port St. Joe 
Daffin, Rev. R. D., Jr., St. Andrews 
Hamilton, Rev. R. M., Laurel Hill 
Horger, Rev. T. P., Jr., Milton 
Jent, Rev. Walter C., Pensacola 
Link, Rev. F. J., Tallahassee 
Marshall, Rev. J. W., Panama City 
Young, Rev. D. C., DeFuniak Springs 


St. Johns Presbytery 


*Larrick, Rev. A. R., Plant City 
Borders, Rev. I. D., Fort Meade 
Clyde, Rev. E. C., Inverness 
Coulter, Rev. R. E., Brooksville 
Delgado, Rev. Oswald, Lutz 
Fisher, Rev. J. E., Clearwater 
Froehlich, Rev. A. A., Maitland 
Keys, Rev. Walter K., Bee Ridge 
King, Rev. W. T., Astor 
Melvin, Rev. M. E., Melbourne 
Passiglia, Rev. W. B., Tampa 
Perkins, Rev. E. H., Miami 
Price, Rev. L. L., Miami 
Smith, Rev. John Gordon, Daytona 

Beach 


Suwannee Presbytery 


*Conyers, Rev. Joseph W., Gainesville 
Brown, Rev. Cecil M., Williston 
Beckett, Rev. T. A., Perry 
Dobbins, Rev. Carl M., Dunnellon 
Eikel, Rev. L. H., Mikesville 
Jackson, Rev. James L., Jacksonville 
Lantz, Rev. Glen Otto, Norwood 
Makin, Rev. Thomas H., Jacksonville 
Neale, Rev. J. Ralph, Archer 





Oldham, Rev. George W., Jasper 
Reaves, Rev. Henry L., Gainesville 
Rust, Rev. A. Hubert, Live Oak 
Wyatt, Rev. M. B., Lakeshore 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Athens Presbytery 


*Phillips, Rev. C. P., Commerce 
Alexander, Rev. R. D., Clarksville 
Bell, Rev. Charles E., Soddy 
Bohn, Rev. Paul, Cornelia 
Davidson, Rev. A. H., Hartwell 
Gibbs, Rev. L. B., Clayton 
Parvin, Rev. Ralph §., Ila 


Atlanta Presbytery 


*Talmage, Rev. F. C., Decatur 
Akin, Rev. J. F., Atlanta 
Bates, Rev. J. E., Villa Rica 
Clary, Rev. E. G., LaGrange 
Cooke, Rev. Jesse, Stockbridge 
Hannah, Rev. J. E., Newnan 
Harry, Rev. W. G., Warm Springs 
Hazelwood, Rev. W. J., Decatur 
James, Rev. L. M., Buford 
McCrea, Rev. John T., Stone Mountain 
Magee, Rev. John M., Decatur 
Metts, Rev. Lewis B., LaGrange 
Sewell, Rev. G. C., Jonesboro 
Sheffer, Rev. G. W., Jackson 
Smith, Rev. Geo. H., Hogansville 
Bullard, Mr. R. L., Decatur 
Eckstine, Mr. Jos., Decatur 
Jordan, Mr. Robert, Atlanta 
Nesbit, Mr. Kirk, Decatur 
Rodriguez, Mr. A., Decatur 
Schum, Mr. Henry &., III, Atlanta 


Augusta-Macon Presbytery 

*Crawford, Rev. Vernon A., Sparta 
Beck, Mr. E. L., Grovetown 

Clark, Rev. Wm. M., Thomson 
Crenshaw, Rev. J. C., Greensboro 
Kennedy, Mr. Jack, Augusta 

Noll, Rev. Frank, Warner Robins 
Petrie, Mr. R. L., Eatonton 
Pridgeon, Mr. John, Jr., Perry 
Radford, Mr. O. A., Augusta 

Van Saun, Rev. Arthur C., Washington 
Wainwright, Rev. Lamar, Eastman 
Willingham, Mr. Lee, III, Bath 


Cherokee Prebytery 
*Merrin, Rev. J. F., Rockmart 
Bremer, Rev. Fred L., Midway 
Dodson, Rev. 8. K., Menlo 
Sneed, Rev. H. L., Parkview 


Savannah Presbytery 


*Harrell, Rev. Wade H., Savannah 
Gillespie, Rev. J. T., St. Simons Island 
Perry, Mr. Frank L., Jessup 
Schwanebeck, Rev. Robert, Fitzgerald 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Savannah 
Winn, Rev. E. S., McRae 


Southwest Georgia Presbytery 


*Barber, Rev. E. L., Moultrie 
Boozer, Rev. David E., Columbus 
Coppock, Rev. J. L., Columbus 
McKay, Rev. William, Thomasville 
Morrison, Rev. Robert S., Climax 
Secrest, Rev. Leroy V., Camilla 
Skinner, Rev. J. Don, Donalsonville 
Smith, Rev. J. Holmes, Valdosta 
Smith, Rev. W. C., Sylvester 
White, Rev. Thomas J., Cuthbert 
Wood, Rev. John B., Valdosta 
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Division oF PusiicaTion: Mr. Clinton Harris, 
General Manager. 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 410 Urban Building, 


Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, 
D.D., Executive Secretary; 
Mellhany, D.D., Assistant to Executive; Rev. 
William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Rev. Bernard A. 


Board of Women’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 


Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 


General 


Assembly’s Training School 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Executive Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assis- 
tant Secretary; Miss Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 


for Lay 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: 

Mr. George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. T. S. McPheeters, President; 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 
Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. : 


Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, North 
Carolina: Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D., 
President . 
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COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 


Prepares for Christian service in the local church and on 
mission fields 


Graduate and senior college courses leading to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


Henry Wave DuBostz, President 
3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 27, Virginia 





The Tutorial Plan 
of 
Southwestern at Memphis 
Provides individualized study under guidance of 


outstanding Christian professors. Complete arts, 
science, and music curriculum. Coeducational. 


PEYTON N. RHODES, President 


WESTMINSTER 
A COLLEGE FOR MEN 
Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year liberal arts college with a century of dis- 


tinctive service in training leaders for church, state, busi- 
ness and the professions. 


For catalog and information write 


Wittiam W. HALL, Jr., President 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational excellence. Moderate charges. Endowed. 
Christian emphasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. Accredited. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges after two years. Pro- 
fessor for each ten students. Personal attention. Scientific 
tests. Major sports. Two-year business course. Prepara- 
tory Department with 10th, llth, 12th grades. Write 
for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, North Carolina 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 
Coeducational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. 
Accredited—first two years of college. Music, business. 
Dormitories for women. Liberal scholarships. Rate $600. 
Send for catalogue S. 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 











AGNES SCOTT 


The College is one of the best equipped insti- 
tutions in this country for undergraduate work. 
Its buildings and grounds are worth $4,000,000, 
of which $1,500,000 is being spent just now. Its 
endowment is nearly $3,000,000. 

Applications should be made early in the year. 


Scholarships are available. 


J. R. McCAIN, President DECATUR, GEORGIA 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian Living 
and Service a Also Two-Year Business Course 


Beautiful Buildings and Grounds 
in Western North Carolina 


Cost low enough for any parents to give 
their daughter a Christian education 


For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 
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Presbyterian College 
The Friendly College 
Fellowship with Man 

and God 
Liberal Arts Training—Mind, Body, Spirit 
DR. MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
Clinton, S. C. 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina 
A standard junior college—Two years of high school 
Po.tciEs : Individual attention; home surroundings ; 
highly trained faculty; wholesome and constructive 
religious atmosphere. 
For information write: 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Ministerial Training (two years) 


For catalogues and information, write: 


SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
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CEnTRE COLLEGE 
ranks very high in the per- 
centage of graduates listed 
in Who's Whol Women 
and men alike leave Centre 
destined for high positions. 
Fully accredited Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. Co-ordi- 
nate plan of education un- 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO der Christian influences. 
WANT SUCCESS ... A Centre Write today for new view 
Diploma really means something ! book to 


CENTRE) COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 


Director of Admissions, Box 401-S 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 





“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 

—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


Joun R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 
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1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1951 


Sherman, Texas 


Austin College has completed over one hundred years of 
unbroken service to the Church and nation. 

Austin is a coeducational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 


Write for catalogue to 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and junior college departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1951-52 school year. 
For literature and information write: 


THE REGISTRAR, Box T 


ACCREDITED COEDUCATIONAL CHRISTIAN 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


Banner Elk, North Carolina 
A Junior College in Western North Carolina 


Two Years Terminal Courses: 
Liberal Arts Courses Medical Secretarial 
Toward Hospital Bookkeeping 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pre-nursing 
X-ray, Lab. Technicians 


For information write 
FLETCHER NELSON, President 











FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
joyous Christian atmosphere 
MarsHALt Scotr Woopson 
President 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college for women interested in a general 
cultural education in addition to training for vocations and 
professions. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 





KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational « Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. 
Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, 
education. FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, (3) 
Grant-in-Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty- 
acre campus. Intra-mural sports. Dormitories. 
Summer session. Catalog and _ illustrated 
booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President 
Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 
































PRESBYTERIAN 


makes its debut APRIL | 


This NEW magazine will bring you each month information and in- 
spiration. It’s packed with EFFECTIVE IDEAS, NEW METHODS, 
C2 WORKABLE PLANS, and INFORMATIVE NEWS for YOU! 


PARENTS will find workable plans in Action for leading young- 
sters to Christ, for teaching children how to pray and how to 
use the Bible. 


Ne TEACHERS will discover that the NEW METHODS suggested 
in Action awaken more enthusiasm in their classes. 

PASTORS can use the EFFECTIVE IDEAS in Action to rouse 

+ their congregations to a more united effort in making the 

; 


Church a vital, dynamic force in the life of the entire com- 
munity. 


DOERS can keep posted on what other churches and the Board 
of Education are doing by reading the INFORMATIVE 
NEWS in Action. 


Don't miss a single copy of PRESBYTERIAN ACTION! 


Published by the Board of Education 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
Box 1176 
Richmond 9, Virginia 


$2.50 single yearly subscription. 
pa.5 g 
$2.00 yearly subscription in groups of five or more. 










T @ WHAT WILL 
Bi You DO 





TO SPREAD THE WAY OF HOPE 
IN A WORLD OF FEAR 





Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for World Missions 
Junuary 28 - Jelruary “g 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS ¢ PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. © BOX 330 © NASHVILLE, TENN. 








